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ARE ATOMS DEMOCRATIC 
OR REPUBLICAN ? 


About a year ago a sigh of relief went up from the atomic laboratories: 
“At last! We have a stable administration.” It was a year ago. It seems 
such a short time. 


Three weeks will pass between the time this is written and the time 
the BULLETIN reaches its 1eaders. By then we may know how badly the 
Atomic Energy Commission has been battered in this storm. 


An important government agency like the AEC must be able to stand 
up to criticism. Every one on the commission will agree to that. But the 
noise coming from Washington is not’the voice of criticism. Senators Hicken- 
looper and Johnson have prepcsed legislation to extend the life of the pres- 
ent commission for two more years. This proposal has been represented as 
an expression of confidence rather than of criticism. It seems to us, however, 
that the purpose of the Hickenlooper-Johnson proposal is to express neither 
confidence nor criticism. The purpose is to escape the responsibility for an 
action which is mandatory under a law so recently enacted, with full support 
of the same two senators. 


The Law Should Not Change With Every Political Tide 


According to the Atomic Energy Act each year the term of one com- 
missioner is to expire and one new commissioner is to be named. The provi- 
sion insures continuity and minimizes the danger of bureaucratic fossiliza- 
tion. The President has asked Messrs. Lilienthal, Waymack, Strauss, Pike 
and Bacher to serve for 5, 4, 3, 2 and 1 years respectively. Many senators 
feel unwilling either to confirm or oppose these nominations. Old guard 
Republicans would like the chance of nominating the chairman of the AEC 
in the near future. They certainly are not enthusiastic about Lilienthal. 
Yet they do not seem to feel that the record of the AEC gives them ground 
to oppose the President’s nominations in an open manner. Hence the 
ingenious compromise: Let us change the law and avoid a fight. 


For the Congress to change this law in order to permit a political party 
to keep intact her anticipated political patronage is a dangerous precedent. 


The law of the land should be good and just and should not be tailored 
to the proportions of a public figure. Shall we have a new Atomic Energy 
Act every time there is a change in the tides of politics 


The Interests of the Country Are Not Being Adequately Considered 


The proposed legislation is harmful to vital interests of the United States. 
Instead of maintaining a stable administration it promises a long period 
of uncertainty. The knowledge that the leadership of the atomic energy 
project is not secure against political influences even for the duration of 
its legal tenure, will make it more difficult to maintain a high scientific 
level in our atomic laboratories. Those scientists who recognize that the 
development of atomic energy is of the utmost importance to all of us 
will continue to work under any administrative set-up. However, their 
efforts will surely be badly handicapped. The problem, which always con- 
fronts government laboratories, of securing the best scientists in competition 
with universities which offer a more attractive research atmosphere, and 
industrial laboratories which offer higher salaries, will be greatly increased. 
This is why scientists such as Professor Fermi, who rarely express them- 
selves in public on political problems, have made known their alarm over 
the proposed legislation. 


The stand of President Truman is simple. The AEC has served well. 
It should continue to serve and its chairman should be given the full term 
of five years. The President’s appointments deserve a “Yes” or “No” based 
on the merits of the case. The Hickenlooper-Johnson bill is not a sound com- 
promise but a dangerous evasion of a vital issue. 
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THE DEBATE BEGINS ON 
CONFIRMATION OF THE AEC 


The report on April 18 that Presi- 
dent Truman was about to ask the 
Senate to confirm the re-appointment 
of the five members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission was followed by 
ten days of rumored negotiations and 
threats of opposition from Repub- 
licans in Congress. Mr. Taft advocat- 
ed a one year re-appointment for 
the whole Commission. He claimed 
that he was not singling out Mr. Li- 
lienthal, whose original appointment 
he had vigorously opposed, but that 
he doubted the wisdom of confirming 
any long term appointments. Mr. 
Stassen branded Taft’s stand as 
“pure politics,” and declared that the 
Senate should hold up the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Lilienthal only on the 
basis of new evidence questioning his 
fitness. Former Secretary of War 
Robert Patterson made a_ statement 
calling for re-appointment in the in- 
terests of a stable atomic energy ad- 
ministration and of national security, 
and testified to the outstanding job 
the Commission has done. 


Joint Committee Considers 
a Two-year Extension 


Prominent _ scientists, including 
members of the general advisory com- 
mittee to the AEC, conferred with 
President Truman and gave confiden- 
tial testimony to the Joint Congres- 
sional Atomic Energy Committee, 
which was discussing a compromise 
on the basis of a two year re-appoint- 
ment. 

The advocates of a two year ex- 
tension received powerful support 
when Senator Vandenberg, on May 6, 
advocated the plan in order to avoid 
an unfortunate controversy. The op- 
position was led by Senator McMa- 
hon, who called the measure _polit- 
ically inspired, and quoted the opin- 
ion of scientists that failure to re- 
appoint for full terms would impair 
national security. 

Dr. Enrico Fermi sent the follow- 
ing telegram to Senator McMahon: 
“IT believe that lack of confirmation 
of Lilienthal would seriously disrupt 
atomic project. The commission has 
acted energetically to improve status 
of work and has gained confidence of 
majority of scientists.” 


President Truman, in what was in- 
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terpreted as a no-compromise chal- 
lenge, made the following statement 
on April 29. 


THE PRESIDENT'S STATEMENT 


On April 20 I submitted to the 
Senate for its advice and consent the 
nominations of David E. Lilienthal to 
be chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and of Robert F. Bacher. 
Sumner T. Pike, Lewis L. Strauss and 
William W. Waymack as members of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 


It is now nearly a year and a half 
since these five men assumed direction 
of the atomic energy program as the 
first members of the Atomic Energy 
Commission established by the Con- 
gress on Aug. 1, 1946. During this 
period, a gigantic atomic energy pro- 
gram has been put into forward mo- 
tion after the long period of drift 
which occurred after the war. 


It is imperative that our program 
in this field continue to advance and 
that there be no uncertainty in the 
continuity of the experienced leader- 
ship essential for the nation’s pre- 
eminence in the field of atomic energy. 


These names have been resubmitted 
at this time because of the provision 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 
that the terms of all five commission- 
ers should expire on Aug. 1 of this 
year. The purpose of this provision 
was to permit the President and the 
Congress tc have an opportunity to 
review the performance of the com- 
mission before beginning the five-year 
staggered terms provided for in this 
act. 


The reappointment of the five com- 
missioners is based on my firm con- 
viction that under their direction real 
progress has been made in all phases 
of our atomic energy program and 
that under their continued leadership 
even greater progress will be made. 


The Congress has had a year and a 
half to observe the performance of 
these men as members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and I have no 
doubt that the Joint Commission on 
Atomic Energy has been diligent in 
observing their performance. I have 
submitted their names in mid-April 
in order that there be sufficient time 
to enable the Senate to act on their 
nominations. 


I am informed that a suggestion 
has been made that the Senate should 


not act on these nominations, but that 
instead the Congress should enact a 
law extending the terms of the pres 
ent commission for one or two years. 

Such a proposal would restore the 
pall of uncertainty which surrounded 
the development of this country’s 
atomic energy program from the Jap- 
anese surrender until the spring of 
1947, when the present commission 
was confirmed. Such a proposal would 
have an adverse effect on the urgent 
business of pushing ahead in our 
knowledge and utilization of atomic 
energy both for use in our economy 
and for our defense. 

The present members of the com- 
mission were appointed without any 
reference to their political affiliations. 
Since we all recognize the need for a 
vigorous nonpartisan development of 
our atomic energy program, I strong- 
ly urge that these nominations be con- 
sidered on the schedule originally set 
by the Congress. 


A BILL TO EXTEND 


AEC TERMS FOR TWO YEARS 


On April 30, Mr. Hickenlooper, 
chairman of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy, intro- 
duced in the Senate the following bill 
(S. 2589), for himself and Mr. John- 
son of Colorado. On May 17, the Joint 
Committee approved this bill by a 
vote of 11 to 5, and at the time this 
issue goes to press it awaits the final 


approval of Congress. 


A BILL 


To provide for extension of the terms of 
office of the present members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Unit- 
ed States of America in Congress 
assembled, That section 2 (wu) (2) of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(2) Members of the Commission 
shall be appointed by the President, 

(Continued on Page 180) 
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HOW FAR SHOULD 
MILITARY CENSORSHIP EXTEND? 


Committee on Secrecy and Clearance, 


Federation of American Scientists 


The April issue of the BULLETIN contained a report on 
Clearance Procedures in Research Laboratories 


Loyalty 
prepared by a 


special committee of the FAS on the basis of a widely distributed 


A 


questionnaire. Unwillingness on tthe part of certain government 


agencies to permit their scientific personnel to reply led the 


me 


committee to devote its second report to the question of military 


interference with efforts to elicit facts about government policie 


Professor Einstein said not long 
ago that our nation, like so many 
others, was falling before a terrible 
illness, “the Prussian disease.” The 
symptoms of this ailment appear in 
unexpected places. A recent example 
which is of particular interest to 
scientists concerns an inquiry that 
the Federation of American Scien- 
tists began last November into the 
problems of security and personnel 
clearance and their relation to scien- 
tific research. There has been a con- 
certed attempt on the part of the 
military and naval establishments, 
and at least one civilian agency, to 
block this investigation, and to pre- 
vent scientists from finding out just 
where they stand on security mat- 
ters. It is such gradual encroachment 
upon the rights of scientists as citi- 
zens, and upon their freedom as crea- 
tive scholars, the suppression of cri- 
ticism, and the establishment of the 
official one track mind, that is re- 
ferred to here as “the Prussian dis- 
ease.” 

The Federation’s Committee on 
Secrecy and Clearance, composed of 
research scientists at Cornell Uni- 
versity, undertook the circulation of 
a questionnaire to the directors of 
representative laboratories in indus- 
try, universities, and government de- 
partments in order to establish ob- 
jective data upon which to base a 
report to scientists on this wide- 
spread and pressing problem. We 
sought to find out: 1. In how many 
laboratories and under what circum- 
stances has the procedure of investi- 
gating the loyalty and associations 
of employees been introduced. 2. 
What criteria and methods were used 
in making decisions. 3. The extent 
to which loyalty investigations are 


required for men doing non-secret re- 
search. 

Our first report appeared in Science 
for April 2, 1948, and in the April, 
1948, BULLETIN OF THE ATOMIC 
SCIENTISTS. We hope to publish 
additional material as we collect it. 
But in connection with our survey, 
we have encountered a kind of op- 
position which seems to us to be so 
important to the community of sci- 
ence, and to the whole country, that 
we have prepared a separate report 
on this special topic. 

We have found that our attempts 
to seek what we hold to be informa 
tion needed for the national welfare 
have been opposed by the security 
agencies of more than one branch 
of government under the rather thin 
claim that we have sought classified 
information. What was an honest at- 
tempt to get the facts has now been 
the target of memoranda and direc- 
tives from the Army, the Navy, the 
Air Force, and the Research and 
Development Board, the successor to 
the OSRD. 

The use of the legitimate function 
of military security to suppress pub 
lic discussion of administrative mal- 
practice is not new, but it is always 
dangerous. The documentation we 
will furnish is in all cases supported 
by material now in our possession. 


The Procedure Followed 


in Obtaining Information 


We sent out about 140 copies of 
the questionnaire to a representative 
selection from among the country’s 
leading laboratories. With the ques- 
tonnaire went a letter, signed by 
our chairman, professor of chemistry 





at Cornell, and bearing the names of 
the members of the Committee. 

Said the letter in part, “The serv- 
ices of scientists are being sought 
more and more by government lab- 
oratories and by laboratories with 
government contracts. A _ scientist 
considering a position in such a lab- 
oratory is faced with new problems 
of a sort not normally found in scien- 
tific work before the war. One of 
these problems involves the connec- 
tion of his work with possible mili- 
tary applications, and the attendant 
elements of secrecy and clearance 
procedure. 

“Many reports have come to ou! 
attention of scientists who felt them- 
selves unfairly treated in clearance 
procedures. In some cases they have 
found it difficult to obtain employ- 
ment as scientists after clearance was 
refused. 

Whatever the merits of the in- 
dividual cases may have been, many 
other well qualified scientists are re- 


n lab- 


luctant to apply for work 
oratories engaged in 


work because of possible 


government 

injury to 
their future careers in case clear- 
ance were refused. 
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Therefore this 


of service both to the scientists and 
to the laboratories to present an ob 
jective, authoritative evaluation of 
this situation 
number of 


we have selected a 
representative research 
laboratories, both military and non- 
military, to which we are sending the 
enclosed questionnaire.” 

The explanation on the question- 
naire stated that certain questions 
might not apply to or could not be 
answered by any given laboratory. 
The questionnaire itself bore seven 
teen questions of the multiple-choice 
type, and a space for remarks. The 
questions are important for the se- 
quel, and are listed at the end of this 
article. 

We believed then, and we still be- 
lieve, that the questionnaire was 
soundly constructed, and that its pur- 
pose is self-evident: to establish the 
extent to which clearance procedures 
are employed, especially in laborato- 
ries where non-classified work also 
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goes on, and to find out what proce- 
dures are employed. 

It is the response which we wish 
here to describe. The degree of re- 
sponse was high for a mail ques- 
tionnaire. We had about a_ forty 
percent overall return, with univer- 
sity laboratories most complete, and 
industrial ones least complete. Some 
of the most secret of all laboratories 
—such as the atomic bomb _lab- 
oratory at Los Alamos—gave us a 
candid and complete account of their 
special problems. But then we found 
the first sign of trouble. 


Objections Raised by Security 
Agencies of Armed Services 


One of the forms was sent to the 
director of the David Taylor Model 
Basin, a Navy laboratory in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The director answered, 
saying that he had referred our in- 
quiry to the Chief of Naval Cpera- 
tions “inasmuch as all govern- 
ment laboratories are involved and 
a common policy necessarily governs 
all such agencies.” This seemed not 
inappropriate in the highly central- 
ized Navy Department. We waited. 

Three weeks later a letter came 
which rather surprised us. It was 
from the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations, signed by direction of 
Rear Admiral Inglis, Chief of Naval 
Intelligence. He said in part, “The 
answers to many of the questions 
posed in your questionnaire would be 
of a classified character and 
the completed questionnaire cannot be 
returned to you.” This was a sur- 
prise. We could not see what was 
classifiable in the answers if any 
reasonable care were exercised by 
those filling out the form. 

The secretary of our Committee 
then wrote to Admiral Inglis, say- 
ing, “We should appreciate your an- 
swering as many questions as you 
can in the questionnaire, indicating 
those which cannot be answered be- 
cause the information is classified.” 
After four weeks, Admiral Inglis, 
over his own signature this time, re- 
plied, “I regret to inform you that I 
am unable to supply you with the in- 
formation requested.” 

Many of the Committee members 
have dealt extensively with security 
matters and intelligence officers. We 
could not understand then, nor do we 
see now, why any of the questions 
implied classified answers. More than 
that, we cannot see why the Chief 
of Naval Intelligence would not ex- 
plain which questions were objection- 
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able, so that we might reconsider 
them, or plan proper safe-guarding 
of the answers, or comply with what- 
ever procedure might be agreed upon. 

The answers kept coming in; we 
saw no reason for further concern. 
Then we began to hear rumors and 
tales. By word of mouth at scientific 
meetings we heard of several univer- 
sities whose scientists had been told, 
generally without explanation, not to 
answer the questionnaire. Finally we 
obtained a number of documents, 
showing a widespread concern of the 
military with our questions. We shall 
discuss a few examples. 

One was from the office of an Army 
Ordnance District to a _ university 
administrator, who forwarded it to 
a university department which had 
no Army contract whatever, and a 
contract for specifically unclassified 
work only with the Office of Naval 
Research—like many other university 
laboratories. The communication stat- 
ed that answers to questions 1, 2, 3, 
4, and 8 would constitute violations 
of the Espionage Act, and of Army 
regulations. It asked persons who 
had answered the questionnaire to 
inform the Army by return mail. 

Next, the Navy. This time it was 
a captain in the Bureau of Ships, 
who sent a memorandum to all con- 
tractors approved for classified elec- 
tronics work. He enclosed two cita- 
tions from naval regulations, one 
Art. 76, par. (10) (b), being especial- 
ly interesting: “The disclosure of 
information CLASSIFIED or NON- 
CLASSIFIED (capitals in the orig- 
inal) . . . which for reasons of pub- 
lic policy should not be disclosed .. . 
is prohibited.” 

The captain’s own letter said in 
part, “In order that all of the Naval 
Establishment . .. may live up to the 
spirit, as well as the letter of these 
regulations and laws .. . it is deemed 
important to request that informa- 
tion regarding the Navy’s classified 
electronics material not be disclosed 

(Such information) is inter- 
preted to include information re- 
garding the percentage of such work 
being handled, as well as information 
regarding security clearance of per- 
sonnel employed or to be employed 
on this classified material.” This was 
a little hotter. 

A captain in the Office of Naval 
Research also took action. In a form 
letter sent to a director of a com- 
pletely «unclassified ONR_ research 
project in a university, the request 
was made that “questionnaires orig- 
inating outside the government so- 


liciting information on such projects 
not be answered, but that the ques- 
tionnaires be referred to this office.’ 
And then he added this remarkable 
sentence. “If this questionnaire con- 
cerning your Office of Naval Research 
project is answered, and should this 
information fall into unauthorized 
hands, valuable intelligence informa- 
tion would be obtained which would 
be detrimental to the National Secu- 
rity.” The project director had been 
operating on the assumption that un- 
classified research means that free 
discussion is permissible. The Navy 
captain apparently thinks otherwise. 

The Air Force was not far behind. 
From the New York office, Air Mate- 
rial Command, over the signature of 
a colonel in command, we have a 
really strong memo, sent to all Air 
Foree contractors. It quotes from a 
letter sent out from the Dayton head- 
quarters, again naming answers to 
questions 1 through 4 and question 8 
of our questionnaire as violations of 
the Espionage Act, and the subject 
of immediate government action. 


Civilian Board Also 
Protests the Inquiry 


But the most disturbing incident 
came lately. It originated from the 
Research and Development 
which is headed by Dr. 
Bush. 


Board, 
Vannevar 
This agency, primarily civi- 
lian in make-up, has apparently at 
least some policy-making employees 
more military than the military. We 
have a memo, which was, rather iron- 
ically, sent to one of the members 
of our Committee in his capacity as 
consultant to the RDB. Its wording 
is so revealing of the frame of mind 
of the writer that we quote it in full: 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
BOARD 
Washington 25, D. C. 
19 February, 1948 
MEMORANDUM TO: 
Expert Consultants, Research 
and Development Board 
Information has reached the Re- 
search and Development Board that 
certain organizations are circulating 
to scientists in industry, question- 
naires asking for information regard- 
ing investigation and clearance pro- 
cedure used by government agencies 
in connection with those scientists 
who are rendering part-time service 
to the U.S. Government. These ques- 
tionnaires are so comprehensive in de- 
tail as to create doubt concerning 
their goal or objective. 








There are in existence today a 
large number of organizations whose 
objective is to gather such informa- 
tion and later use it as material for 
propaganda and “smear” programs 
in an attempt to discredit the U.S. 
form of government. 

It is therefore requested that if 
any questionnaires of this type, or 
any other questioning the methods 
of the U.S. Government, are received 
in the future, that they be referred 
to this office for appraisal before any 
answer is given. 

Any information you may be able 
to give the Research and Develop- 
ment Board regarding any such ques- 
tionnaire which you may have filled 
out in the past will be very greatly 
appreciated. 

(signed) 
F. H. Richardson 
Deputy Executive Secretary 

This is surely intolerable. It con- 
tains the very “smear” it speaks 
against. It operates wholly by innuen- 
do, naming no names, citing no ques- 
tions. It implies that our question- 
naire is to be used as material for 
an attempt to discredit the U.S. 
form of government. 


Right to Public Criticism 
Should Not Be Restricted 


It asked for approval by the RDB 
of any questionnaire which questions 
the methods of the U.S. Government. 
Any methods, in all fields? We pre- 
sume so. Is the Condon scandal to 
be criticized? Only after the RDB 
has appraised the criticism and satis- 
fied itself as to the motives of the 
critics. The RDB does not even pre- 


tend to worry about the Espionage 
Act, and military security. It puts 
interest and concern squarely upon 


the basis of preventing “propaganda 
and ‘smear’ programs” against the 
U.S. Government. When an objective 
questionnaire tries to elicit informa- 
tion concerning the degree _ to 
which the requirements of clear- 
ance are affecting the conditions 
of work and the ordinary 
rights of scientists, it is 
ous to the RDB. We 
than candid if we did not admit 
that we are concerned and critical 
about the methods of several govern- 
ment agencies. But we will not sur- 
render our right of criticism to the 
RDB. It is they, and not we, who 
“attempt to discredit the U.S. form 
of government.” We conceive that 
we are attempting to defend it. 

Was military security at all in 
volved in the attack upon our ques- 


civil 
dubi- 
would be less 


tionnaire? We still dc believe so 
It is debatable perhay that the 
amount of work which is classified in 
a university laboratory is itself a 
classified fact. (Although it hardly 
seems that whether a laboratory does 
all, none, or half of its work unde: 
contract is secret). But 
not once were we ourselves told that 


+ 
not 


government 


this was held to be the case. An ex- 
plicit request for advice from the 


Chief of Naval Intelligence went un- 
answered. 

We might have arranged to keep 
the answers to those questions un- 
published or we could have come 
easily to some other agreement about 
them. It is not likely that a Commit- 
tee like ours, operating publicly, open 
to the inquiry or the scrutiny of any- 


veterans of many a secret 
is a cover for espionage. 
More likely, the real intent is that 
indicated by the letter from the RDB. 
They are worried frankly not about 
any military security but about criti- 
cism, criticism of the often arbi- 
trary and _ already-much-criticized 
procedures of clearance. And we had 
not yet even criticized. Our question- 


project, 


naire was simply an effort to get the 
facts. 
We have told this story of the 


response to our questionnaire as a 
sign of “the Prussian disease.” We 


are confident, if others are not, that 


the cure for this illness is a free 
and open discussion of the methods 
pe 


of some agencies of our government, 

















and a real attempt to defend the 

one, and composed of academic peo- principles upon which our democracy 

ple, most of whom are themselves tands. 

Questionnaire on Clearance Procedures 

1, Please check the phrase best describing your laborator Operated by the federal 
government. All work done under contract with federal gove Over 50% of 
the work done under contract with the federal aovernment. Less 50% of the work 
done uncer ontract with the federal a vernment. None of the rk done under con 
tract with the federal qovernment. 

2. With which government agency, or agencies, if any, dc u have tract 

3. The portion our work dealing with subjects classifie the government as secret 
confidential r restricted, is: None: less than 50%: r 50%: all 

4. New projects in your laboratory are: Assumed classified (secret, confidential or 
restricted) until s ifically declassified. Assumed unclassified unless sr ecifically clas 
sified. 

5. Please check the phrase or phrases whick apply to your laboratory: We require ne 
clearance or “loyalty check" for any scientific personnel or after 


are emplc require security 


\ 
they 
c 


either before 


clearance for scientific personnel engaged in clas- 
sified work, but not for personnel enaaaqed in unclassified work. We require o loyalty 
check as required by Presidential Executive Order 9835, dated March 2] 1947. We 


require come lete < 
6. lf a& man whe had been once 


laboratory to do only 


| f 
clearance tor 


y unclassified work for 


not affect the 

clearance refusal wold make us very hes 

7. Does your laboratory 
sonnel? If so 

8. If arance is required, b 
prospective employee investigated? Fe 
Intelligence. Army Intelligence Division 

9. After receiving the report of the inve 
tion and decision 
named in Question 8. 
Commission). 

10. In any knowledge, w 
whether to grant clearance: 
9835, dated March 21 


answer? 


have’ different aq 
e describe them: 





any type of 


case, t your 


1947. Other [ 


c 
retused 


as t8 whether to grant or withhold clearance is made | 
Your own laboratory. 


Exactly those 


all cur scientific personnel. Other 
j urity clearance elsewhere applied to your 
which he is well qualified: The previous 
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11. If under the above procedure clearance is withheld from a person presently employed: 
Is he notified in writing of the specific charges against him? Is he permitted to 
learn of the pertinent evidence supporting these charges? Is he given ade 
quate opportunity to try to refute this evidence? Does this include the right te 
be represented by sunsel? Does this include the right to cross-question witnesses? 
List any other privileaes extended to hin 

12. If clearance is withheld from an applicant for empl nent {see auestions listed 
under II). 

13. If a decision has been made + thhold clearance (with or without a hearing) is 
there some mechanism for appeal a higher authority? 

14. In which aqency is vested the final decision in cases appealed as in Question 13? 

15. Is the laboratory directory given full information on reasons for clearance denial? 

16. Does the laboratory administration participate at all in the hearing mechanism of 
Questions i! through 14? 

17. If an otherwise satisfactory employee is denied clearance because he is sus 
pected of disloyalty, or thought to be a poor "security risk", is he allowed to resign 
without prejudice’; i.e., receive references which don't mention the reasons for his 
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LOYALTY TESTS 


AND GUILT BY ASSOCIATION 


John Lord O’Brian 


While scientists tend to consider the question of loyalty in term: 


of its effect upon clearance procedures and freedom of research, 
Mr. O'Brian, an eminent lawyer with a long record of distinguished 


public service, discusses it in the perspective of previous periods 
of restrictive legislation and in the framework of general legal 


concepts. 


This article, a revision of a speech delivered before 
the New York State Bar Association in January, 


is reprinted by 


permission from the Harvard Law Review. 


Conflict in the policies of men and 
governments has become one of the 
authentic hallmarks of our time. It 
seems a commonplace to say that 
every day developments are occurring 
which, for generations to come, must 
inevitably affect the welfare of all 
mankind. Yet amid these grave mu- 
tations a few fundamental facts af- 
fecting the future of our nation stand 
out with clearness. One is that pow- 
erful and evil forces have been let 
loose against this nation and that 
the Soviet government, our recent 
ally whose friendship we sought, has 
chosen for the past two years to 
pursue an obstructive and unfriendly 
course. In the language of former 
Secretary Stimson: “their choice has 
been slavishly followed by Communists 
everywhere. No sensible American 
can now ignore this fact, and those 
who now choose to travel in com- 
pany with American Communists are 
very clearly either knaves or fools.”! 
Another fact that cannot be over- 
looked is that a warfare of ideas, 
accompanied by every deceitful de- 
vice, is being waged against this 
country by propaganda and secret 
methods with which we are entirely 
unfamiliar, and with which, up to 
now, we have been unable to cope. 
Both of these developments present 
serious dangers for our country, not 
lightly to be dismissed. 

Yet, in seeking protection from 
these new modes of attack, many 
of us still maintain that our first 
line of defense lies in our democratic 
institutions and in the faith that, 
if unity can be achieved among our 
people, those institutions will sur- 
vive. How demonstrate the falsity 
of foreign propaganda? How make 
America strong within itself? How 
increase the feeling of mutual con- 
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fidence among our people? These, 
we believe, are the vital problems 
on the solution of which our future 
in great part depends. It is with 
these questions in mind that cur- 
rent state and federal legislative 
policies, designed to meet the ad- 
mittedly serious dangers with which 
we are confronted, must be tested. 


Guilt by Association 


Became an Issue in the ‘20's 


After great wars the passions en- 
gendered during the conflict do not 
immediately die down. On the con- 
trary, they seem to burn into flames of 
greater intensity for a time, before 
sober second thought takes control 
of the public mind. Distrust, suspi- 
cion, and hatred sometimes evok 
gestions of such illogical and fantas- 
tic remedies that the agitations de- 
feat themselves. There is, perhaps, 
no better historical illustration of 
these phenomena than some of the 
current suggestions for ferreting out 
the activities of foreign agents and 
disloyal persons. But, before enter- 
ing upon a discussion of these, it 
may be helpful to recall some per- 
tinent facts of history. 


5 PUL 


2Stimson, The Chalienge to Americans, 26 
Foreicn AFFAIRS 8 (1947). 

2 The first protest against the action of the 
Assembly was made by Mr. Hughes in a vigor 
ous letter written to the Speaker of the As 
sembly within two days after the suspension, 
declaring that the action of the Assembly was 
“not American Government.” 

* The members of this special committee were 
Charles E. Hughes, Morgan J. O’Brien, Louis 
Marshall, Joseph M. Proskauer, and Ogden | 
Mills. 


‘Memorial of the Special Committee Ap 
pointed by the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York, 5 N. Y. Leets. Doc. No. 
50 at 4 (148d Sess. 1920). 

5320 U. S. 118 (1943). 

Id. at 154 n.4l. 





Twenty-eight years ago in _ the 
Great Hall of the Bar Association 
of the City of New York, then 
crowded to the doors, there was a 
historic debate in which the author 
participated. The subject of this de- 
bate was a resolution which in effect 
would have approved the action of 
the New York Assembly in suspend- 
ing, without hearing and pending a 
trial, five of its members who had 
been elected upon the Socialist ticket 
and had taken their oaths of office. 
The charges against them were based 
upon their membership in the Social- 
ist Party, which was alleged to be 
an organization disloyal to the Amer- 
ican government. Many distinguished 
leaders of the bar were present that 
day. The forces in support of the 
resolution were led by William D. 
Guthrie and John Brooks Leavitt; 
among those who spoke’ in condemna- 
tion of the action of the Assembly 
were Charles E. Hughes, George W. 
Wickersham, and Louis’ Marshall. 
The opponents of the resolution final- 
ly prevailed by the disappointingly 
narrow margin of nineteen votes. 
When the suspended Socialist mem- 
bers of the Assembly were brought 
to trial, a special committee appointed 
by the Bar Association of the City 
of New York? was refused permis- 
sion to appear or to be heard in 
the hearings before the Judiciary 
Committee. This special committee 
thereupon presented to the Speaker 
and Members of the Assembly a 
Memorial, largely written by Mr. 
Charles E. Hughes, later Chief Jus- 
tice, in which he declared: “it is of 
the essence of the institutions of 
liberty that it be recognized that 
guilt is personal and cannot be at- 
tributed to the holding of opinion or 
to mere intent in the absence of overt 
acts...." 


Twenty-three years later, in Schnei- 
derman v. United States,5 the opin- 
ion of the Court quoted the above 
language® in support of its own dec 
laration: “that under our traditions 
beliefs are personal and not a mat 
ter of mere association, and that men 
in adhering to a political party or 








other organization notoriously do not 
subscribe unqualifiedly to all of its 
platforms or asserted principles.’ 

But in 1920 these protests of the 
bar were ignored. The Committee, 
after a trial, recommended the ex- 
pulsion of the five members, chiefly 
on the ground that the principles of 
their party were seditious and inim- 
ical to the American nation, and they 
were expelled. At a special election 
thereafter held the five members were 
all re-elected. At an autumn ses- 
sion of the Assembly, three of the 
members were again expelled; the 
other two resigned with the protest 
that the action of the legislature had 
been illegal and un-American.§ 


Hysterical Suspicions 
Subsided within a Few Years 


This now 


not an 


forgotten episode was 
isolated phenomenon. Dur- 
ing the second year of the war, Con- 
gress, in May, 1918, against the 
wishes of Attorney General Gregory, 
had amended the Espionage Act by 
adding a flamboyant paragraph, bor- 
rowed from a Montana statute, con- 
demning in vague terms many kinds 
of utterances which might be inter- 
preted as disloyal to the flag, to the 
Constitution, or to the nation gen- 
erally.° In late 1919 and early 1920 
Attorney General Mitchell Palmer, 
with the assistance of subordinate 
officials in the Labor Department, 
authorized by ielegruph warrants for 
the arrest and deportation of more 
than 6,000 aliens, as to most of whom 
there had been as yet no showing 
of disloyalty. About 3,000 were ar- 
rested. The subsequent failure of 
these prosecutions, after a few 
months’ sober reflection, seemed con- 
vincing evidence of the hollowness 
of the pretenses employed, and deep- 
ened the conviction that this action, 
with all of the injustice and misery 
that resulted, was due to political 
motives.1° 

In the same year, 1920, the Lusk 
Committee of the New York Legis- 
lature held numerous hearings ex- 
ploring and recording foreign propa- 
ganda to the extent of the four vol- 
umes which now rest on dust-cov- 
ered shelves. The Legislature of 1921 
enacted the so-called Lusk Anti-Sedi- 
tion Bills establishing standards of 
loyalty for all teachers, and requir- 
ing the licensing of private schools 
under regulations providing loyalty 
tests.11 


But the tide of over-emotional pa- 


triotism had run its course. Congress, 
in its 1921 session, repealed the ex- 
travagant amendment which had been 
added to the Espionage Law in 1918.1!" 
Thoughtful people in New York be- 
gan to have a feeling akin to shame. 
When Governor Smith took office in 
1923 he promptly insisted upon the 
repeal of the Lusk Anti-Sedition Stat- 
utes, and they were repealed.!° It 
is probable that no one of our pub- 
lic officials ever lived more consist- 
ently loyal to his own ideals than 
Alfred E. Smith. In signing the bills 
repealing the Lusk laws, he said: 

“They are repugnant to the fun- 
damentals of American democracy. 
Under the laws repealed, teachers, in 
order to exercise their honorable call- 
ing, were in effect compelled to hold 
opinions as to governmental matters 
deemed by a State officer consistent 
with loyalty; and, further, no private 
school could be maintained in this 
State unless its teachings were sim- 
ilarly satisfactory to certain officials 
of the State. Freedom of opinion 
and freedom of speech were by these 
laws unduly shackled, and an unjust 
discrimination was made against the 
members of a great profession. 

“In signing these bills, I firmly 
believe that I am vindicating the 
principle that, within the limits of 
the penal law, every citizen may 
speak and teach what he believes.’’!4 

There are today many who would 
like to believe that in these words 
Governor Smith spoke with the 
authentic voice of America. 

And so the excitement came to an 
end. All of us sobered down. The 
historical commentators of the later 
’20’s and ’30’s treated all of these 
events as separate manifestations of 
unwarranted hysteria. All of us 
seemed satisfied that no such phenom- 
ena would again be tolerated by pub- 
lie opinion. 


Legislation Must Be Judged 
in Relation to the Current Threat 


These events are not recalled pure- 
ly as matters of history, but be- 
cause they seem to have a distinct 
bearing upon what is now taking 
place, and particularly upon the cur- 


7JId. at 136. 

8 Just prior to the delivery of this address 
the audience had listened to a debate concerned 
with the best methods of dealing with the 
menace of Communism. One of the most per 
suasive speakers in that debate was Mr. Louis 
Waldman, one of the five Socialists who had 
been expelled by the Assembly twenty-eight years 
before. 

940 Stat. 553 (1918). 


rent endeavor to control ideas by 
legislation. Congressional commit 
tees are again agitated, and several 
states have recently set up commis- 
sions to investigate un-Ameriean ac- 
tivities, particularly in educational 
institutions. Bills are now pending 
before the legislatures of at least 
New York and Massachusetts provid- 
ing once more for loyalty tests and 
attempting to eliminate as undesir 
able those teachers whose personal 
beliefs are not in accord with the 
vague standards of loyalty or dis 
loyalty now attempted to be set up 
by legislation or by executive pre 
scription. Most important of all, the 
President, by his Executive Order of 
March 21, 1947,!5 has directed that 
inquiry be made into the loyalty of 
all persons in the federal 
and has provided the procedures to 
be followed. 


service 


In fairness it must be admitted 
that in our present perils we cannot 
be guided wholly by historical prece- 
dents. That our country has within 
its borders hostile agents cannot well 
be doubted. One of the most startling 
and, in a sense, appalling historical 
documents of our time is the Cana- 
dian White Book, relating the activ- 
ities of Soviet agents in the Dominion 
of Canada and summarizing the evi- 
dence, including the confessions of 
participants.1° It is difficult to read 
that revelation without a sense of 
bewilderment at the unconscionable 
lack of ordinary standards of honesty 
and morality. Similarly, no one can 
read it without being convinced that 
there must have been, and may still 
be, similar hostile activities being 
carried on in the United States. While 
it is to be regretted that the officials 
of our Government having cognizance 
of these actions have not disclosed 
to us more of their nature, it seems 
nevertheless clear that the activities 
do, in fact, exist. The dangers from 
these activities are doubtless more 
serious and widespread than they 
were in the years following the first 


1° Cf, O'Brian, Menace of Administrative Law, 
25 Rep. Mp. State Bar Ass’n 153 (1920); see 
opinion of Anderson, J., in Colyer v. Skeffington 
265 Fed. 17 (D. Mass. 1920); CHaree, Free 
SPEECH IN THE UNITED States 141-96 (1941) 
Professor Chafee’s book, of course, contains the 
best historical and the wisest treatment thus 
far written in this field 

aN. Y. Laws 1921, cc. 666-67 

241 Strat. 19-60 (1921), 50 US.C. § 3 
(1940). 

3N. Y. Laws 1923, cc. 798-99 

% Quoted in CHAFEE, FREE SPEECH IN IHF 
Unirep States 317 (1941). 


“4 Exec. Order No. 9835, 12 Feo. Rec. 1935 
1947). 
® Report of the Royal Commission Appointed 


to Investigate the Facts Relating to the Com 
munication by Public Officials of Secret Infor 
mation to Agents of a Foreign Power (1946) 
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World War. But from what is known 
of the established Communist tech- 
niques of deceit, we can scarcely hope 
to discover foreign agents or to de- 
tect their influence by means of whole- 
sale inquisition of all persons in the 
federal service. Moreover, the pres- 
ent agitation against seditious utter- 
ances is also aimed against schools 
and teachers. 


Loyalty Order Should Be 


Considered Dispassionately 


One reason for the difficulties sug- 
gested is that they are implicit in the 
subject itself. All of us surely sym- 
pathize with the purpose of elim- 
inating from public employment per- 
sons whose actions or advocacy con- 
stitute a real peril. We should not 
yield to emotion and too hastily con- 
demn the Loyalty Order, and cer- 
tainly we should give full support 
to the work of the Loyalty Board of 
Review, composed as it is of a group 
of unusually high minded and in- 
telligent citizens. None of us want 
in positions of authority persons who 
are consciously advocating the over- 
throw of our institutions. On the 
other hand, if history in this field 
teaches anything, it is that any at- 
tempt to regulate or prescribe stand- 
ards in the field of ideas should be 
taken with the utmost caution and 
only after profound study. 

The question posed for present con- 
sideration is whether the measures 
which have been adopted, and others 
which are now being proposed, pre- 
scribing standards of loyalty, are 
either necessary or proper methods 
with which to carry on what must 
essentially be a battle of ideas. Are 
we again being stampeded by fright? 
Is enough study being given to this 
problem of the best methods by 
which to ferret out foreign agents 
or persons actually disloyal to the 
American nation? Consideration of 
these questions need not involve us 
in profound arguments, or require 
us to retrace that tragic pathway 
over which, from at least the days 
of Fox, Burke and Jefferson, men 
have been wearily struggling in their 
desire to obtain freedom to think and 
freedom to speak. We should, how- 
ever, survey carefully the remedies 
and protective measures which have 
up to now been suggested. 

In determining the wisdom and 
effectiveness of the proposed meas- 
ures, we should consider whether it 
is really necessary that secret in- 
vestigations be made by government 
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agents into the private lives of a 
million of our fellow citizens who 
happen te be in the public service. 
What is the ratio of the good re- 
sults measured by the number of 
foreign sympathizers or truly dis- 
loyal persons thus discovered? In 
particular, so far as the teachers 
under attack are concerned, is the 
price that we pay for investigations 
into their behavior worth while in 
terms of results? Are not the exist- 
ing ordinances and regulations ade- 
quate? There are many who will 
support these new and_ proposed 
measures as desirable; but the price 
that we pay remains. No one famil- 
iar with the administration of a gov- 
ernment department, however, can 
doubt that the mere existence of 
any law or order authorizing secret 
investigations will encourage suspi- 
cion, distrust, gossip, malevolent tale- 
bearing, character assassination and 
a general undermining of morale. 

In considering the present agita- 
tion, one broad distinction should be 
recognized, based on the character 
of the dangers threatened. For exam- 
ple, searching examinations should 
obviously be made to determine not 
only the loyalty but the trustworthi- 
ness and even the emotional stabil- 
ity of that group of officials who, by 
reason of the strategic posts which 
they are to occupy, are in a posi- 
tion to betray secret information 
vital to the national security. The 
best example of this type is found 
in the personnel of the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission. The work of protect- 
ing secret information in an organiza- 
tion of that character presents prob- 
lems separate and apart from the 
problem of detecting possible dis- 
loyalty in the vast number of run-of- 
the-mine employees and in_ those 
concerned with teaching. It is not 
intended to deal primarily with that 
problem at this time. Some of the 
conflicts evidenced in current dis- 
cussions of what is broadly termed 
“disloyalty” arise from confusing this 
security problem with the problem 
of eliminating from the public serv- 
ice persons who hold _ treasonable 
views. 


Guilt by Association May 


Be a Dangerous Doctrine 


In most of the cases of alleged 
disloyalty or seditious conduct re- 
ported in the press, guilt or in- 
nocence has turned upon charges of 
association with other persons or with 


organizations tainted with suspicion. 
That is, these cases fall within the 
legal category of conspiracy. For 
this reason it is of first importance 
that in appraising methods dealing 
with disloyalty special attention 
should be given to the sinister devel- 
opments which have been taking 
place in broadening the scope of our 
criminal conspiracy statutes and in 
the increasing acceptance of this doc- 
trine of guilt imputed by association, 
so alien to our traditions. 

If the dangers confronting us from 
the infiltration of foreign agents are 
greater than twenty-five years ago, 
during that same period of time 
there have been developments in the 
field of the law itself which, if not 
checked, may also more seriously en- 
danger the liberties of the innocent 
in the attempt to punish the sub- 
versive. During that period prose- 
cutors have been steadily increasing 
the use of the drag-net conspiracy 
procedure in preference to prosecu- 
tions for substantive crimes. There 
has been a slow but steady broaden- 
ing out of the legalistic theory by 
which the effect of the acts of one 
person is, in an increasing degree, 
imputed to another. Still greater 
peril to the innocent results from 
the degree to which the intentions 
of one defendant are attributed to 
another. 


Features Peculiar to the 


U. S. Conspiracy Law 


There is another element of danger 
in the present procedure. The in- 
creasing scope of these trials, the 
complexity of facts and motives, have 
increased the responsibility of both 
prosecutor and judge to a degree 
almost unknown in other branches of 
the law. To do even-handed justice 
within a group caught in the drag- 
net requires a degree of caution, of 
scrupulous impartiality and careful- 
ness frequently quite beyond the or- 
dinary capabilities. We have grown 
so accustomed to this expansion of 
the original law of conspiracy that 
we seem to take the present devel- 
opments as perfectly logical. It was 
with surprise that last year we lis- 
tened to Mr. Justice Jackson’s state- 
ment that our doctrine of conspiracy 
was not tolerated in some of the for- 
eign systems of jurisprudence: An- 
other difference concerned the crime 
of conspiracy. As you know, this is 
the great drag-net procedure of our 
law. We know, too, that it is a 
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somewhat dangerous pruceaure. Law- 
yers of the Roman tradition do not 
understand the common law concept 
which makes it possible thus to hold 
defendants responsible for crimes 
committed by others. They do un- 
derstand aiding and abetting. It was 
finally agreed that the conspiracy 
principle should be embodied in the 
Charter of the International Mili- 
tary Tribunal. Nevertheless, the diffi- 
culty of understanding persisted. The 
difference of viewpoint again ap- 
peared in the drafting of the indict- 
ment. The task of proving the conspir- 
ary was delegated to the American 
pcosecution, but even at the trial we 
sometimes had difficulty convincing 
our associates that the sweep of the 
conspiracy charge could be so broad. 
This difference of viewpoint entered 
into the judgment and apparently ac- 
counts in no small degree for the dis- 
crepancy between the judgment and 
the Charter on this subject.17 


Our Procedure Raises 


Certain Doubts 


Most lawyers are well aware of 
the practices accompanying the or- 
dinary prosecutions for conspiracy. 
The custom of placing persons on 
trial in a city far removed from 
their own vicinage has become pain- 
fully common. The purely legalis- 
tic doctrine of imputing to a late- 
comer the guilty effect of actions 
taken earlier without his knowledge 
is also accepted as a commonplace. 
The idea that it may safely be left 
to a jury to distinguish between the 
degrees of guilt of, say, a dozen or 
more defendants in long court trials, 
is also accepted by us as entirely 
right and reasonable. It is only when 
a fantastic and grotesque trial takes 
place, like the 1944 sedition prosecu- 
tion in the District of Columbia, that 
passing doubt seems to arise. In that 
trial thirty defendants from various 
parts of the country were placed 
on trial for alleged conspiracy under 
the Espionage Law. The heterogene- 
ous character of the group of de- 
fendants, the disparity in the charges 
against them, the disorderly conduct 
of some of the defendants’ lawyers, 
all combined to place a lasting stain 
upon the contemporaneous record of 
the administration of justice. This 
trial was terminated by the unfortu- 
nate death of the presiding judge. 
In denying a subsequent motion by 
the Government, aimed at a new trial, 
the court said: 


“The defendants have undergone be- 
fore a Court and jury part o/ a trial 
which ended on November 29th, 1944, 
by reasou of the sudden death of the 
Presiding Justice. The prosecution 
was still in progress at the conclusion 
of this trial, which has been under 
way for Eighteen 
thousand pages of testimony were 
taken and 1100 documents were in- 


eight months. 


troduced in evidence . . . The defend- 
ants have been before the Court upon 
these charges for nearly four and 
one-half years. All of them were 
broucht here from other parts of 
the country to stand trial. Because 
of the impoverished state of 18 of 
the defendants, they were represented 
by counsel not of their own choice 
but assigned by the Court to serve 
without compensation.” 1% 

The court, citing also the delay in 
seeking a new trial, declared that 
to permit a retrial under these cir- 
cumstances would be a travesty on 
justice. This is an extreme case, but 
it well illustrates many of the evils 
which have grown up in the evolu- 

ss 


tion of our conspiracy prosecutions. 


The lack of interest with which the 


ar as well as the general public re- 
garded the well-publicized conduct of 
this trial is a symptom which has 
a direct bearing upon our present 
discussions. 

More recently, the Supreme Court 
has itself considered this problem in 
von Moltke v. Gillies.19 The separate 
opinion of Mr. Justice Frankfurter, 
concurred in by Mr. Justice Jackson, 
contains this striking comment on 
criminal conspiracy: 

“But it would be very rare, in 
even for an extremely intelligent lay- 
man to have the understanding nec- 
essary to decide what course was 
best calculated to serve her interests 
when charged with participation in a 
conspiracy. The too easy abuses to 
which a charge of conspiracy may be 
put have occasioned weighty animad- 
version by the Conference of Senior 
Circuit Judges. Report of the At- 
torney General, 1925, pp. 5, 6; and 
see also the observations of Judge 
Learned Hand in United States v. 
Falcone, 2 Cir., 109 F.2d 579, 581, 
affirmed in 311 U.S. 205, 61 S. Ct. 
204, 85 L. Ed. 128. The subtleties of 
refined distinctions to which a charge 
of conspiracy may give rise are re- 


17 LXX Rep. N. Y. State Bar Ass’n 154 (1947). 

1% United States v. McWilliams, 69 F. Supp. 
812 (D. D. C. 1946), aff'd, 163 F.2d 695 (App. 
D. C. 1947). 


1968 Sup. Ct. 316 (1948). 


2 von MOLTKE v. Gituies, 68 Sup. Ct. 316, 
325 (1948). 


flected in this Court’s decisions. See 
e.g., Kotteakos v. United States, 325 
U.S. 750, 66 S. Ct. 1239, 90 L. Ed. 
1557. Because of its complexity, the 
law of criminal conspiracy, as it has 
unfolded, is more difficult of com- 
prehension by the laity than that 


which defines other type 


of crimes, 
Thus, as may have been true of peti- 
tloner, an accused might be found in 
the net of a conspiracy by reason 
of the relation of her acts to acts of 
others, the siznificance of which she 
may not have appreciated, and which 
may result from the application of 
criteria more delicate than those 
which determine guilt as to the usual 

bstantive 
[if these 


ollenses, -" 


serious dangers to an in- 
rocent person are implicit in a pub- 
iic trial before a court and jury, how 
much more serious they may be in 
the making of a determination ex 


by appointive officers! 


parte 


Guilt by Association 
ls a Recent Doctrine 


But this allusion to the broadening 
of the conspiracy 


tatute is an al- 
lusion and nothing else. This is not 
the occasion for making a _ search- 
ing analysis or advocating reform in 
this procedure. Yet, it seems unde- 
niable that this seemingly unnoticed 
course of developments in imputing 
to one man the criminal effect of an- 
other’s action has, in itself, had a 
distinct effect in blunting our per- 
ceptions of the dangers involved in 
the present agitations. It may be 
largely responsible for our failure 
to take notice of the growing recog- 
nition in our law of the menacing 
doctrine of guilt by association, for 
which traditionally we have had dis- 
trust amounting to abhorrence. 
There was no formal recognition 
of this doctrine in our law prior to 
1920. In the first World War, Attor- 
ney General Gregory and his asso- 
ciates adhered to the view that guilt 
must be personal and that they would 
not yield to arguments based only 
upon guilt by association. This was 
the policy followed in interning many 
thousands of enemy aliens. These 
officials consistently refused to pro- 
scribe organizations or groups as such 
or to imprison individuals where the 
sole ground of offense was that the 
accused were or at one time had been 
members of some suspected organiza- 
tion. There were many such organi- 
zations in existence prior to our par- 
ticipation in the first World War, 
and some of them were known at the 
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time to have been supported by ene- 
my funds. Unfortunately, that pol- 
icy was not adhered to by Attorney 
General Mitchell Palmer in author- 
izing the “Red Raids” to which refer- 
ence has already been made.*! 

In 1920 came the first attempt to 
establish legislative recognition of 
guilt by association. In that year 
Congress amended the Immigration 
Law by adding to the previously es- 
tablished grounds for deportation 
membership in or affiliation with any 
organization that writes or circulates, 
or has in its possession for such pur- 
pose “any written or printed matter 
advising, advocating or teaching op- 
position of all organized government, 
or the overthrow by force or violence 

of the Government of the United 
" States or of all forms of law... .”22 
This amended statute also provided 
that any alien, found to have been at 
the time of entry into the United 
States, or to have become thereafter, 
a member of any of the classes pro- 
seribed by the Act, should be taken 
into custody and deported. Notwith- 
standing this explicit language, the 
Supreme Court, in Kessler v. Streck- 
er,22 declared that Congress could not 
have intended to make an alien subject 
to deportation on the ground that he 
had been a member of the proscribed 
organization at some time, regardless 
of when or under what circumstances 
he became a member or of how long 
he had remained a member. In short, 
the Court held the language of the 
Act to require present membership 
or present affiliation. Despite what 
had been said about our traditional 
attitude against guilt by association, 
in the following year, 1940, Congress 
amended the Act to override this 
decision and make possible deporta- 
tion of any alien who had joined a 
revolutionary organization after his 
entry, even if he had ceased to be 
a member prior to the commence- 
ment of deportation proceedings.*4 


In the Bridges*® case the Court 
impaired the force of this later 
statute by defining the word “affil- 
iated” as requiring proof of some- 
thing more than co-operation with 
the lawful activities of such an organ- 
ization. The court ruled that the 
affiliation must be proven to be of 
that quality which indicated adher- 
ence to or furtherance of the unlaw- 
ful purposes of the proscribed organi- 
zation. That specific proof being lack- 
ing, the Court set aside the ruling 
for deportation, without passing upon 
any further legal or constitutional 
questions. It is noteworthy that in 
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his concurring opinion in this case, 
Mr. Justice Murphy, who had writ- 
ten the opinion of the majority in 
the Schneiderman case, emphasized 
that this deportation statute com- 
pletely ignored the traditional Amer- 
ican doctrine requiring personal 
guilt, rather than guilt by associa- 
tion or imputation, before a penal- 
ty or punishment may be inflicted. 
He repeated that: “The doctrine of 
personal guilt is one of the most 
fundamental principles of our juris- 
prudence. It partakes of the very es- 
sence of the concept of freedom and 
due process of law, and ... prevents 
the persecution of the innocent for 
the beliefs and actions of others.’’26 
The deportation statute on its face 
and in its present application, he 
said, flatly disregarded this ruling, 
and in his opinion this alone was 
enough to invalidate the statute. The 
amendment to the 1940 Act never- 
theless still remains on our statute 
books unchanged. 


Guilt by Association 
Is Becoming Part of Law 


Contemporaneously with the at- 
tempt by Congress in its amendment 
of 1940 to override the Supreme 
Court, there was also enacted the act 
outlawing subversive activities.27 This 
act subjects to heavy penalties by 
fine and imprisonment and bars from 
federal employment for five years any 
person who becomes a member of or 
affiliated with any organization of the 
revolutionary type proscribed by the 
act, knowing the purposes thereof. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit, construing this act, 
held that the difficulty of determining 
a fact was no argument against the 
validity of a statute. It also held that 
this statute did not impose guilt by 
association because, before a convic- 
tion could be had, the court and jury 
would determine whether the pur- 
poses of the organization fell with- 
in the condemnation of the statute 
and also whether the defendants knew 
its purposes.28 

In view of this recital it may fair- 
ly be said that Congress for the past 


21See p. 594 supra. 
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26 Bridges v. Wixon, 326 U. S. 135, 163 (1945). 
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twenty-five years has been consistent- 
ly endeavoring to establish in our 
jurisprudence the doctrine of guilt 
by imputation of belief, or “guilt by 
association.” The press reports of 
proceedings before certain of the con- 
gressional committees during the last 
session of Congress corroborate this 
assertion, and it may certainly be 
argued that the President’s Loyalty 
Order of March 21, 1947,29 gives it 
some support. Previously Congress 
had condemned “membership in” or 
“affiliation with” a subversive group. 
The Executive Order considerably ex- 
pands this description. In prescrib- 
ing standards it adds the phrase 
“sympathetic association with.” That 
is, in defining the factors which may 
properly be considered in determin- 
ing the issue of disloyalty, the Order 
specifies as one of the grounds: 

f. Membership in, affiliation with or 
sympathetic association with any for- 
eign or domestic organization, as- 
sociation, movement, group or com- 
bination of persons, designated by the 
Attorney General as totalitarian, fas- 
cist, communist, or subversive, or as 
having adopted a policy of advocat- 
ing or approving the commission of 
acts of force or violence to deny 
other persons their rights under the 
Constitution of the United States, 
or as seeking to alter the form of 
government of the United States by 
unconstitutional means.?” 

It may be left to others to discuss 
this Order, including such unprece- 
dented features as the power conferred 
upon the Attorney General to desig- 
nate ex parte organizations as sub- 
versive. Only one broad aspect need 
be considered here—the administra- 
tion of its provisions by secret in- 
vestigations and secret reports. In 
fact, its enforcement makes necessary 
the use of these devices of secrecy. 


Vast Investigation 
System is Required 


During the past quarter century 
Congress has seen fit to authorize 
the establishment of investigating 
agencies of considerable size in vari- 
ous departments of the Government. 
In particular it has steadily encour- 
aged the expansion of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation as the chief 
over-all investigating agency of the 
Government. The questions here raised 
do not in any way reflect or imply 
criticism of the integrity and con- 
scientious conduct of the chief of this 
agency or of any other investigat- 
ing agency. These comments are 
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directed solely to the alleged necessi- 
ty of maintaining these agencies on 
their present scale and with their 
present characteristics. 

Because the reports of these agen- 
cies are now to be the basis for ap- 
plication of tests of loyalty or dis- 
loyalty by congressional committees 
as well as by appointive or other ad- 
ministrative officers, their intrinsic 
character is a matter of first im- 
portance. The public, generally 
speaking, has little or no knowledge 
of the way in which information is 
gathered and the summary reports 
are compiled. To understand the gen- 
eral character of these reports is all 
the more important because, as we 
have been repeatedly assured by the 
very efficient head of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, that agency 
simply reports the information with- 
out attempting to make or indicate 
any determination based upon the 
contents of the file. In other words, the 
Bureau reports what information it 
has obtained; it is then the func- 
tion of the appointing officer to evalu- 
ate this information and form his 
own judgment as to the qualifications 
of the person investigated. 


Interpretation of Data 


ls Open to Wide Variation 


It is the function of every investi- 
gating agency to record all informa- 
tion, regardless of whether it is un- 
reliable hearsay or authentic, which 
in any way may throw light upon 
the beliefs and personal character 
of the individual under investigation. 
This means that the typical file or 
dossier upon the individual investi- 
gated, in addition te the summary 
of the facts, usually contains other, 
miscellaneous information of vary- 
ing degrees of importance. If con- 
scientiously compiled it will contain 
not only information directly per- 
tinent to the question of loyalty or 
disloyalty, but much incidental in- 
formation as to private habits or 
lapses of moral conduct of the per- 
son investigated, as well as opinions 
of various anonymous persons on 
these subjects. In gathering informa- 
tion in such a great variety of fields, 
it is probable that much incidental 
information of fact and opinion is 
obtained and recorded regarding the 
lives of legislative, administrative 
and executive officials not directly 
under investigation. It seems reason- 
able to believe that the fact that as- 
surances of secrecy are given to the 


persons questioned must sometimes 
lead to exaggeration. In many cases, 
also, agents in distant places seek 
answers to specific questions without 
knowing the purpose of the investiga- 
tion, and there is consequent likeli- 
hood of irrelevant and misleading 
material being compiled therefrom. 
Because of the fact that ordinarily 
informants are not named, it is, to 
say the least, difficult for a review- 
ing officer to determine what weight 
should be attached to the statements 
made. 


A System of Secret Investigations 


Will Have Certain Consequences 


Because of the great variety of 
investigations in different fields, 
there exist today vast numbers of 
governmental secret dossiers filled 
with information as to the private 
lives and activities of public em- 
ployees. In the course of its inves- 
tigations into subversive and Com- 
munistic elements, the House Com- 
mittee an un-American Activities, ac- 
cording to public statements by its 
members, has listed in its files some- 
thing between 600,000 and 1,000,000 
persons and organizations. The Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation must 
have hundreds of thousands of these 
individual files. 

What must be the inevitable effect 
of this kind of institutional practice, 
with its secret investigations and vast 
numbers of secret dossiers, upon the 
freedom of the individual? Looking 
to the future, the Civil Service Com- 
mission estimates that the Executive 
Loyalty Order will necessitate clear- 
ing 1,466,000 cases through the FBI 
fingerprint and name files.*1 The 
Commission has already flagged the 
names of 90,000 individuals after 
checking names of federal employees 
against FBI files which are supposed 
to contain some derogatory informa- 
tion.22 The Chief of the Bureau of 
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Investigation estimates that the loy- 
alty program will require investiga- 
tion of charges of alleged disloyalty 
in 45,000 additional cases and also 
the check of the names and finger- 
prints in 2,181,108 cases.33 Thus, 
while the total number of files al- 
ready in existence relating to pri- 
vate lives is unknown, it must, as 
above indicated, run into hundreds of 
thousands.*4 To those citizens who 
maintain a lively and sensitive in- 
terest in protecting the civil rights 
of the individual, these astronomical 
figures, together with their implica- 
tions, are, to say the least, disquiet- 
ing. 

Some may urge that a determina- 
tion that the accused was in sym- 
pathetic association with a group de- 
signated by the Attorney General as 
subversive is not a finding of guilt 
against the accused, and that in any 
event no one has a vested right to 
public employment. But in practical 
effect the result of a finding of such 
association is analogous to that of 
a criminal conviction—loss of occupa- 
tion, lasting disgrace to the individ- 
ual, and a continued impairment of 
his ability to earn a livelihood. In 
fact, there is something peculiarly 
sinister and insidious in even a charge 
of disloyalty. Such a charge all too 
frequently places a stain upon the 
reputation of an individual which is 
indelible and lasting, regardless of 
his complete innocence later proved. 
Instances as far back as the first 
World War are easily recalled in 
which individuals loosely and falsely 
charged with disloyalty have never 
fully escaped from the effect of this 
attack upon their reputations. 

Everyone who has had experience 
in the American public service knows 
that the overwhelming majority of 
employees in every branch of activ- 
ity are self-respecting, loyal, patri- 
otic and conscientious. What anxie- 
ties of mind, what prolonged periods 
of worry, what restraint upon their 
initiative, will result from their 
knowledge that their private lives 
are being secretly investigated, no 
one can say. But neither can anyone 
assert that this shadow upon their 
activities, however intangible and 
subtle, will not act as a constraint 
upon their freedom and their sense of 
independence. Apparently we have 
departed a long way from the ad- 
monition to beware of treading too 
closely upon the borders of freedom 
of conscience. 

There are political considerations 
also which must result from the en- 
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forcement of these federal and state 
loyalty programs. Their effect is not 
confined to those in the public serv- 
ice; they will inevitably affect per- 
sons outside the public service. Al- 
ready, for example, alumni of some 
educational institutions are pressing 
for the expulsion from their facul- 
ties of professors and teachers solely 
because at one time or another they 
are alleged to have been members 
of one of the more innocent-seeming 
organizations recently proscribed by 
the Attorney General. 


Some Rights of the Accused 
May Be Sacrificed 


Much of the current discussion of 
these new conditions in the press 
and in legislative halls is concerned 
with the question of how an accused 
individual can adequately answer 
charges without knowing who ex- 
pressed the opinions or gave the in- 
formation on which a general charge 
against him has been based.35 Many 
of us hold the firm belief that the 
greatest safeguard in our law is the 
right of cross-examination. But it 
has long been the policy of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation to re- 
fuse to identify its unnamed inform- 
ants, and with admirable candor, Mr. 
Seth Richardson, eminent lawyer and 
Chairman of the Loyalty Board of 
Review, has stated: “ in the 
great majority of the cases, we ap- 
prehend that disclosure of eviden- 
tial sources to the employee, and the 
resulting opportunity of cross-exam- 
ination of such sources by him, wiil 
probably not be practicable.” 26 But 
problems like this, obviously of grave 
importance from a_ constitutional 
standpoint, do not go to the root 
of the matter. The plain fact is 
that if we are going to maintain a 
large-scale organization to gather in- 
formation secretly and make reports 
of a secret character, we must pay 
the price for it. Are we prepared 
to do this? And is the result worth 
while? One of the inevitable results 
is that the accused will be denied 
some of those rights which we had 
supposed were guaranteed to him by 
the Constitution. In the past, secrecy 
in government has been generally re- 
garded as_ inconsistent with the 
American polity. It is a commonplace 
of experience that secrecy in any 
aspect cannot promote confidence; it 
kills it. We have, at least up to 
these later days, agreed with Lord 
Acton that: “Everything secret de- 
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generates, even the administration of 
justice; nothing is safe that does not 
show how it can bear discussion and 
publicity.”’37 

If this is true, and it is true, as to 
the operations of government, how 
much more important it is when the 
secrecy has a direct effect upon the 
reputation, the life, and the liveli- 
hood of the individual. How startling 
it is to realize that it will often, if 
not usually, be the secret undisclosed 
information which will determine the 
fate of the individual. What a shock 
would come to any lawyer if he were 
to witness a criminal trial and a 
conviction for crime based upon se- 
cret and undisclosed evidence. Yet, 
from a practical standpoint, is there 
any essential difference in terms either 
of the individual right or of the public 
interest between that situation and 
the result under the procedure on 
charges of disloyalty ? 

The practice of secret investiga- 
tions is an aspect of government in 
which, up to now, no wide-spread 
interest has been aroused. How far, 
if at all, should we tolerate a policy 
of having our government officials 
build up, through secret investiga- 
tions, these enormous numbers of se- 
cret dossiers dealing with the private 
lives of the people? For sound his- 
torical reasons the founding fathers 
dreaded above everything else secret 
activities in government operation. 
Must we take a different view? Is 
this aberration from the principles 
guaranteeing the privacy of the in- 
dividual justified by any substantial 
proved facts? May not all of this 
agitation turn out, as after the first 
World War, to be an unreasonable 
and unworthy result of emotional in- 
stability? These are some of the 
questions that now lie upon the con- 
science of the legal profession. Re- 
sponsible lawyers should be able to 
take a long range and statesmanlike 
view of the whole agitation. 


Serious Consideration 


of Implications Is Needed 


During the years in which Con- 
gress was considering the enactment 
of a statute relating to procedure by 
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administrative bodies, the various bar 
associations and lawyers generally 
rendered a very great service by 
their interest and their sugestions. 
That statute concerned chiefly the 
protection of property rights. In the 
broader field of individual liberty, 
should the bar not be at least equally 
vigilant? The inevitable effect of all 
of these so-called loyalty tests is to 
place some new degree of constraint 
upon the thought as well as upon 
the utterance of the individual. Is it 
not reasonable to suggest that be- 
fore enacting any further measures, 
and indeed, before attempting to en- 
force some of the existing measures, 
we stop and carefully reconsider this 
whole subject? 

Whatever may be thought of some 
of the considerations that here have 
been emphasized, surely all may 
agree that determination of the fate 
of an individual upon secret evidence 
constitutes a grave departure from 
our constitutional theory of the right 
of the individual. Attempts to amelio- 
rate the dangers of this innovation 
by establishing appeals or other pal- 
liative procedural measures will not 
eliminate this evil. Nor can they jus- 
tify this radical departure from his- 
toric policy. 

And, finally, may not all agré 
that in the battle of ideas, in which 
we are now engaged, our great task 
is to strengthen the faith of our own 
people and the people in foreign lands 
in our standards of justice and fair 
play? This is the great problem. In 
importance it overshadows all others. 
The real danger to our nation lies 
in these measures to which attention 
has been drawn, in the mental cli- 
mate in which they originated, and in 
the apparent indifference to their real 
significance. Surely it cannot be said 
that the suggested restraints will 
increase the sense of mutual confi- 
dence. If there is doubt as to the 
necessity or efficacy of these restraints 
and investigations, can we not 
resolve that doubt by a greater faith 
on our part in the common sense 
and the sound moral judgment of 
the average American? In so doing, 
we can take for guidance the words 
in which Mr. Justice Cardozo summa- 
rized the wisdom of many genera- 
tions: “Experimentation there may 
be in many things of deep concern, 
but not in setting boundaries to 
thought; for thought freely com- 
municated is the indispensable con- 
dition of intelligent experimentation, 
the one test of its validity.’ 
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IN DEFENSE OF SCIENCE AND FREEDOM — 
SPEECHES AT THE CONDON DINNER 


To make clear their high regard for Dr. Edward U. Condon and 
their complete confidence in him in the face of the attack by the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, a dinner was arranged 
in New York City on April 12 by The Emergency Committee of 
Atomic Scientists and sponsored by some hundred and fifty sci- 
entists. We present significant remarks about freedom, justice 
and scientific endeavor made on that occasion by Robert M. 
Hutchins, Chancellor of the University of Chicago, Harold C. 
Urey, vice chairman of The Emergency Committee of Atomic 
Scientists and member of the Institute for Nuclear Studies at the 
University of Chicago, and by Dr. Condon himself. 


ROBERT M. HUTCHINS: Freedom of Thought and the Future of America 


When I was wandering around Chi- 
cago one night I saw a big black head- 
line across the top of the morning pa- 
per. It said, “Atom Chief Linked to 
Spy Ring.” “Well,” I said to myself, 
“Taft was right. This guy Lilienthal 
is not to be trusted. He even has a 
foreign name. There are only two 
kinds of people who can be trusted: 
military people, because they are per- 
fect in every way; and academic peo- 
ple—they kept the secret of the atom- 
ic bomb.” 

Then I bought the paper and found 
that it was old Ed Condon who was 
linked to a spy ring. Of course, he 
was hardly an academic person; but 
he was semi- or quasi-academic. But 
I had a personal responsibility for 
him. I had invited him to Chicago for 
an atomic energy conference in Sep- 
tember, 1945. And I had invited the 
Secretary of Commerce, too. (I shall 
not tell you the name of the Secretary 
of Commerce. It might get us all into 
trouble.) Ed Condon and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce met for the first 
time on the campus of the University 
of Chicago at that conference. Here I 
had all unwittingly imperiled the safe- 
ty of my country by putting the Sec- 
retary of Commerce next to a man 
who was linked to a spy ring. 

But my personal responsibility for 
this situation was not the most seri- 
ous aspect of it. If Ed Condon, whose 
Americanism sticks out all over him 
and all over his record, could be linked 
to a spy ring, anybody could be linked 
to a spy ring. Nobody was safe. We 
might wake up and find that none of 
the great American landmarks, from 
the Washington Monument to Lydia 
Pinkham, was above suspicion. As a 
matter of fact, Lydia Pinkham’s name 


is suspicious. 

Tonight I am not interested in Ed 
Condon, for whom on other occasions 
I have great admiration and affection. 
I am not even interested in scientists 
or science, for whom and for which I 
have been forced by the faculty of the 
University of Chicago to express my 
reverence many times, I am interested 
in the future of the intellectual life 
of America, or perhaps I should say, 
that I am interested in the future of 
American life. 

It has been characteristic of us that 
we have believed in freedom. We have 
not been so concerned about anything 
else. We have not, for example, been 
so concerned about justice. The devil 
take the hindmost may perhaps be an 
overstatement of our creed, but we 
have been more deeply committed to 
Adam Smith than any other nation. 
According to Smith, each man pursu- 
ing his own interest is led as by an in- 
visible hand to serve the common good. 

I don’t think much of that doctrine 
—because I don’t think it is true, and 
I think it leads to injustice. But that 
complete economic freedom has been 
the guiding principle of this country 
there can be no doubt. 

And who will deny that Mr. Justice 
Holmes in telling about the competi- 
tion of truth and falsehood in the 
market place expressed the prevailing 
doctrine of America? Where does the 
Un-American Activities Committee get 
the idea that independent thought is 
un-American? The only kind of in- 
dividual activity that would be called 
un-American in our tradition would 
be attempts to overthrow the Govern- 
ment by force. And I seem to remem- 
ber that Abraham Lincoln, whose 
Americanism has seldom been dis- 





puted, said something about the revo- 
lutionary right of the people to over- 
throw their government. 


The real un-American activity 
which endangers us today is the sup- 
pression of freedom of expression and 
freedom of association. Our business 
is to think, to think, among other 
things, about the improvement of our 
country and of the world. Things 
have come to such a pass that in some 
quarters it is thought subversive to 
discuss world government. The organ 
of opinion, it is interesting to observe, 
which most enthusiastically holds this 
view, is the newspaper in the country 
which most ardently argues that the 
press must be free to say anything it 
likes and that to suggest that the 
press should be responsible as well as 
free is un-American. We are getting 
to the point where freedom of expres- 
sion and freedom of association are 
held to be the privilege of the power- 
ful. Nobody else may have them. Yet 
if everybody cannot have these two 
freedoms, the America we have known 
is gone. If our form of government 
cannot stand these two freedoms, it 
deserves to perish. Our form of gov- 
ernment without these two freedoms 
is not worth preserving—it becomes 
an un-American form of government. 


The point which I wish to empha- 
size is that nobody is safe. Any one 
of us, or the wife of any one of us, 
may chance to know a Pole, or a 
Czech. At this moment the President 
of Czechoslovakia and the Polish Am- 
bassador to the United States are both 
professors on leave from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Where does that leave 
me? I may at any moment become a 
weak link in the chain of security. 
And so may you. The grounds of at- 
tack are un-American. The procedure 
is un-American. The result is un- 
American, for a man may be con- 
demned even if he is cleared. An at- 
mosphere of unreliability may becloud 
his entire life. The next step will be 
to prohibit meetings of protest like 
this. 


The vitality of Americanism de- 
pends on freedom of thought and of 
association. The Thomas Committee is 
attempting to suppress freedom of 
thought and association. The most un- 
American activity I know is that of 
the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee. 
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EDWARD U. CONDON: A State Governed by Fear Ceases to Be Civilized 


We belong to a generation which 
has been raised on the false doctrine 
that the mind should at all times hold 
sway over the heart. Thus, for ex- 
ample, we see Professor Max von 
Laue of Germany, writing in the cur- 
rent issue of the BULLETIN OF 
THE ATOMIC SCIENTISTS, and 
decrying Professor Goudsmit as being 
not capable of unbiased judgment 
with regard to German science. Why? 
Because writes von Laue, “We do 
know that Goudsmit lost not only his 
father and mother, but many near 
relatives as well, in Auschwitz and 
other concentration camps.” 

For my part, I think we have had 
too much of such perverted objectivity 
as Professor von Laue requires. I 
believe that my friend Sam Goudsmit 
saw and sees the tragedy which the 
Nazi spirit has visited and is visiting 
on the world; and I know from close 
acquaintance with him that he saw 
it clearly long before personal trag- 
edy overtook him. 

Nevertheless, it is the fashion not 
to speak with deep feeling about 
things in which one is personally in- 
volved. For that reason I leave to 
others the expression of opinion about 
the processes in Washington in which 
I am now involved. I will just say that 
it is really not as hard to bear as 
some might imagine, because it brings 
out so vividly a realization of how 
very many very decent people there 
are in the world. 

Friends, with the physical means 
at our disposal today people every- 
where are going to have a vastly in- 
creasing effect on the lives of others. 
What form will this take? Will we 
improve conditions of life everywhere 
in world brotherhood? Or will we live 
in a state of suspiciousness, mistrust, 
fear and hate, in a state of constant 
dread of the outbreak of another war 
—in which atomic bombs and bac- 
terial warfare are as commonplace as 
blockbusters and incendiary bombs 
were in the war just past? Will. we 
live in a constant state of anxiety, de- 
voting so much of our energy to prep- 
aration for war, that there is little 
left for material or spiritual improve- 
ment of our way of life? 

That is the choice before us. Have 
we the vision and understanding and 
courage to choose the path of wisdom? 

If history is of any value, if the 
experiences of past civilizations have 
anything to teach us, it is this: that 
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those states and civilizations which 
have for one reason or another es- 
poused the militaristic concept have 
not only lost all the attributes and 
benefits of a civilized, cultural kind, 
but have lost even those qualities which 
their militarism undertook to save 
and have perished. In ancient Greece, 
it was Athens which nurtured civiliza- 
tion and gave the world the heritage 
of philosophy and art, while Sparta 
despoiled herself in a sterile militar- 
ism and is remembered only for this. 

I know that these are difficult times, 
but it is ironic and disheartening to 
see this, the most powerful and 
wealthiest of nations in the grip of 
hysteria and fear——for no sound rea- 
sons—and unable to consider the prob- 
lems of the world in a sane and bal- 
anced fashion. In a large measure, 
the destiny of the world depends on 
the choices we Americans make, for 
leadership is ours, whether we want 
it or not; and one of the obligations 
of leadership is the choosing of the 
path of wisdom. 

In his last public appearance, here 
in New York City last October, John 
Winant, one of our great citizens, 
said: 

“T’d like to put a question to you. 
Are you doing as much today for peace 
as you did for this country and civiliza- 
tion in the days of war?” 


“I’m not’, he answered for himself. 
Broken and discouraged, he ended his 
life two weeks later. 

I do not recommend suicide. I ask 
dedication to the principles of demo- 
cratic freedom which we so often 
merely take for granted. 


Asks for Extension of Friendliness 


to Peoples of ‘the World 


We are making some progress. 
Even now, a great program of help 
for some of the peoples of Europe is 
under way, under the direction of one 
of our best business leaders. This is 
a good beginning, but it is bound to 
fail, as all of the persons responsible 
for these plans clearly recognize, in- 
cluding Secretary of State Marshall 
and Secretary of Commerce Harri- 
man, unless we find a way to extend 
our friendly relations to all the peo- 
ples of Europe and Asia. That this 
must be done is clear solely on eco- 
nomic grounds. Over and above such 
grounds, it must be done on moral and 
spiritual grounds. 


It would be a mistake to assume 
that mere material aid will attain per- 
manent and worth while objectives. 
The peoples of the world are just as 
much in need of a way of life, and of 
moral and spiritual leadership. I be- 
lieve, on a political plane, that the 
democratic way of life offers the an- 
swer to such needs, and that a posi- 
tive program of democracy is neces- 
sary if we are to succeed in our high 
endeavors. This means a two-fold ac- 
tivity, for we must not only offer this 
way of life to the world but we must 
be able to develop this way of life 
more fully at home. 


My friends, we Americans are a 
wonderful mixture of races. I’m half 
Missouri Irish and half Pennsylva- 
nia Dutch. And, by a happy marriage 
to a Chicago Czech, I am a brother- 
in-law of the Czech people (of twen- 
ty-five years standing). Think what a 
racial combination this makes my 
children. But also think what a 
splendid opportunity that gives the 
American people, even much greater 
than that arising from our wealth, 
to take the lead in bringing about 
the brotherhood of equal free peo- 
ples all over the earth. 


On the international scene, the re- 
cent passage of the Smith-Mundt Bill 
—the Voice of America—is encour- 
aging for this does provide positive 
steps for developing cultural ties 
with other nations, and the effects 
of this activity will be to encourage 
the democratic way of life. More- 
over, small groups like the Unitari- 
ans, the Brethren, and the Quakers 
have consistently worked throughout 
the world, including Eastern Europe 
at this time, bringing aid and com- 
fort and spiritual sustenance to the 
oppressed and needy, irrespective of 
race and national boundaries. 


In these small ties is our best 
hope at present of strengthening and 
developing the friendliness which can 
and must be substituted for the 
preachings of hatred, mistrust and 
fear of which we have had too much 
in the last year or two. Let us pre- 
serve and strengthen them in the 
hope that ultimately they will be a 
substitute for the military strength 
which now seems so necessary. 


At the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards and other similar government 
agencies, we have been doing what 
we could to assist in the training of 
visiting scientists and technologists 
from other countries. This is done 
with careful regard to restrictions 
required for military security. This 








activity is exactly of the kind which 
has recently received the blessing and 
financial support of Congress with 
the passage of the Smith-Mundt Bill. 
We have carried this on in a truly 
international, non-political way. 

In connection with my position I 
have enjoyed a certain amount of 
official social contact with the diplo- 
matic representatives of other coun- 
tries, accredited to our government, 
and entitled, therefore, to ordinary 
courtesy. Really, have we retro- 
gressed so far that it is necessary 
for me to be explicit about this? 
You may have heard already of this 
phase of my life, for it has been 
publicly recognized in another con- 
text. There is one story I want to 
tell you: 

I was invited to dinner one eve- 
ning at the home of a diplomatic rep- 
resentative of Bulgaria. Bulgaria, 
you will remember, was on the side 
of Germany during the last war, 
and is now a so-called Soviet satellite 
nation. I accepted the invitation as 
a person interested in human friend- 
liness. My host and his wife were 
most charming and we talked casual- 
ly of better and closer relations be- 
tween our countries. He is not a 
political man, but one charged with 
purchasing equipment and supplies 
for the slowly developing industry 
of his country. 

Over the coffee, what do you sup- 
pose he asked me? He asked me about 
how to get information on bombs. 
Yes, really bombs! 

He was a deeply sincere man, and 
went on to tell me of the great 
needs of his and other Balkan coun- 
tries. All these countries, he said, 
are simply overrun and infested with 
bedbugs, and so, he thought, it would 
be a wonderful thing if he could get 
the know-how to establish a fac- 
tory in Bulgaria for making the 
DDT insecticide bombs which find 
such a useful application in this coun- 
try. 

Unfortunately I did not know how 
to help him on this matter. In my 
best bureaucratic manner I referred 
him to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. I do not know whether he 
got any help there. If any of you 
can help him I will be glad to give 
you his name. 

In deepest earnestness, I do hope 
you will take to heart the things I 
have tried to say tonight. And let 
me thank you again for the sup- 
port and faith in me you have shown 
by coming here. 

I would like to leave with you the 


prayer of the great Indian poet 

Rabindranath Tagore: 

Where the mind is without fear and 
the head is held high; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not been broken 
into fragments by narrow domestic 
walls ; 

Where words come out from the depth 
of truth; 





Where tireless striving stretches its 
arms towards perfection; 

Where the clear stream of reason has 
not lost its way into the dreary 
desert sand of dead habit; 

Where the mind is led forward by 
Thee into ever-widening thought 
and action— 

Into that heaven of freedom, my 
Father, let my country awake. 





HAROLD C. UREY: We Must Protect the Last Increment of Ability 


I should like to make a few remarks 
in regard to the rarity of scientific 
men. The exact and detailed know!]- 
edge that is required of the successful 
scientist requires a rigorous type of 
education which appeals to only a 
small fraction of the citizens of a 
country such as the United States. 
We in the Universities of the United 
States recognize this. Even a univer- 
sity of substantial size expects to 
graduate only a comparatively small 
fraction of its student body in the 
various scientific fields. It is prob- 
ably true that specialization in any 
intellectual pursuit requires some pe- 
culiar type of ability that limits the 
number of top-flight people in that 
field to a small number. I doubt that 
science is at all peculiar in this re- 
spect. 

May I give a specific example of the 
premium on the best scientific ability. 
Recently I have observed a piece of 
apparatus of a type previously con- 
structed, which was being built with 
the objective of securing a higher 
precision of measurements than had 
ever been secured before, by approxi- 
mately a factor of ten. Several clever 
young men have worked on this in- 
strument, trying to improve all the 
various parts and to secure the best 
possible operation of each part. Slow- 
ly, as time has gone by, the instru- 
ment has performed occasionally with 
the precision required; later, it has op- 
erated for longer periods of time with 
that precision, and finally, it has been 
possible to make the instrument per- 
form with this precision except for 
brief periods of repair. Now if the 
young men working on these things 
were less careful by a small amount; 
if they were less persistent in a small 
degree, if they were less ingenious 
than they are, it could easily happen 
that the instrument would not im- 
prove with time and, in fact, it might 
get worse. Thus at the edge of scien- 
tific accomplishment the last incre- 
ment of ability and skill makes all the 
difference between success and fail- 
ure. 


These individuals, both in science 
and in other fields, who have this last 
increment of ability or determination 
(which is very important) have made 
and are making an enormous contri- 
bution to the intellectual and material 
life of our nation and of the civilized 
world. 

Now this kind of scientific activity 
can be completely destroyed. 

I think it is possible that if Hitler 
had been a different man in some 
ways, and if he had been able to se- 
cure the help of his scientific men to 
the fullest degree, he might have yon 
the war. He destroyed that last in- 
crement of scientific ability. 

In the USSR geneticists were ac- 
cused of violating dialectical mate- 
rialism, and these accusations, which 
amounted to a flagrant defamation of 
character of scientists in the USSR, 
resulted in their arrest, exile to Si- 
beria in some cases, death, or escape 
from the USSR, until today there is 
no valid science of heredity in that 
country. 

Scientists can also be driven from 
work in our government laboratories. 
Such laboratories have had for many 
years, and have now, very serious 
difficulties in several respects. There 
is the difficulty of lower salaries than 
are generally paid in industry and in 
our better-paid universities. This 
makes it difficult to recruit for these 
laboratories, whether at the Bureau 
of Standards, engaged predominantly 
in peacetime activities, at military lab- 
oratories, or laboratories of the Atom- 
ic Energy Commission. In the case of 
some of these laboratories, the secrecy 
conditions, although recognized as nec- 
essary, are nevertheless annoying. If 
now we add to these serious handi- 
caps the character assassination by 
innuendo, I greatly fear that we will 
not be able to recruit the type of men 
so badly needed for this work. I fear 
that many people who may contribute 
to this situation would never realize 
that they had damaged the United 
States to a very serious extent by 
their activities. 
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A POLICY FOR SURVIVAL 


A Statement by the Emergency Committee 
of Atomic Scientists—April 12, 1948 


"No one has the right to withdraw from the world of action at 
a time when civilization faces its supreme test.” 


I 


Two years ago this month the Unit- 
ed Nations Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion was in process of formation. Now 
the discussions on international con- 
trol of atomic energy are about to be 
adjourned indefinitely, perhaps never 
again to be resumed. One of the most 
fateful events in history has passed 
almost unnoticed. Its importance must 
be realized: its lesson for mankind 
must be made clear. 


To clarify the importance of the 
collapse of these discussions, we rei- 
terate here our Six Point Statement 
published originally on November 17, 
1946: 

1. Atomic bombs can now be made 
cheaply and in large number. They 
will become more destructive. 

2. There is no military defense 
against atomic bombs and none is to 
be expected. 

38. Other nations can _ rediscover 
our secret processes by themselves. 

4. Preparedness against atomic 
war is futile, and if attempted, will 
ruin the structure of our social order. 

5. If war breaks out, atomic bombs 
will be used and they will surely de- 
stroy our civilization. 

6. There is no solution to this prob- 
lem except international control of 
atomic energy, and ultimately, the 
elimination of war. 


Every scientific development in the 
intervening seventeen months has sup- 
ported the accuracy of this statement. 
Yet:the negotiations by which inter- 
national control of atomic energy was 
to be achieved have collapsed. 


Il 


This is a time for taking stock of 
reality and facing up to the facts. 
The most salient fact confronting our 
civilization is that the hope of One 
World is frustrated; today two hos- 
tile worlds are in full contest, the 
Eastern bloc headed by the Soviet 
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Union confronts the Western democ- 
racies. 

Three possible lines of policy are 
emerging in the West: 

1. The first policy is that of the 
preventive war. It calls for an attack 
upon the potential enemy at a time 
and place of our own choosing while 
the United States retains the monop- 
oly of the atomic bomb. Let us not 
delude ourselves that victory would 
be cheap and easy. At the outset the 
Russians must occupy all of Europe 
up to the Atlantic seaboard from 
which they could be dislodged only 
by large scale bombardment of cities 
and communication centers. No mili- 
tary leader has suggested that we 
could force a Russian surrender with- 
out a costly ground force invasion of 
Europe and Asia. Even if victory were 
finally achieved after colossal sacri- 
fices in blood and treasure, we would 
find Western Europe in a condition of 
ruin far worse than that which exists 
in Germany today, its population deci- 
mated and overrun with disease. We 
would have for generations the task 
of rebuilding Western Europe and of 
policing the Soviet Union. This woulc 
be the result of the cheapest victory 
we could achieve. Few responsible per- 
sons believe in even so cheap a vic- 
tory. 

2. The second possible policy is 
maintenance of an armed peace in a 
two bloc world which, historically, has 
always led to war. This course would 
lead to rebuilding the strength of 
Western Europe economically and mil- 
itarily to a point where, allied with 
the United States, it would confront 
the Soviet bloc with overwhelming 
strength. This would entail tremen- 








dous and steadily accelerating arma- 
ments expenditures over an indefinite 
period, enforce a lower standard of 
living on the people, and might betray 
our moral position by propping up 
anti-democratic regimes as counter- 
poise to the Russians. But it could 
have no termination save in a war be- 
gun at a less advantageous moment 
than the preventive war and thus 
ending even less favorably. 


Q 


38. A third possible policy is the 
drive for World Government which 
has little support among governments 
but has growing and powerful sup- 
port among the peoples of the West. 
Stripped of the enthusiasm of its 
friends and the misapprehensions of 
its enemies, the World Government 
movement looks toward a creation of 
a supranational authority with pow- 
ers sufficient to maintain law among 
nations. Initially and at every step 
the door would be open to all nations 
to federate with the supranational 
authority and submit to its limited 
jurisdiction. 


Is this a hopeless perspective? We 
think not. The American proposal for 
international control of atomic ener- 
gy was accepted in its essentials by 
the nations outside the Soviet bloc. 
Through its abolition of the veto pow- 
er in the field of atomic energy it 
would have had the effect of transfer- 
ring sovereignty in this field to the 
international authority. In substance 
this was a world government in a 
limited sphere. 


The first two suggested policies lead 
inevitably to a war which would end 
with the total collapse of our tradi- 
tional civilization. The third indicated 
policy may bring about the acceptance 
by the Soviet bloc of the offer of fed- 
eration. If they will not accept fed- 
eration, we lose nothing not already 
lost. If as seems probable, the world 
has a period of an armed peace, time 
and events may bring about a change 
in their policy. 

We have then the choice of accept- 
ance, in the first two cases, of the 
inevitability of war or, in the latter 
case, of the possibility of peace. Con- 
fronted by such alternatives we be- 


(Continued on Page 188) 
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THE ARGONNE NATIONAL LABORATORY 


Farrington Daniels 


This article describing the 


history, organization, and future 


plans of the Argonne National Laboratory is the first of a series 
on the AEC laboratories which the editors hope to present in the 


course of the next few months. 


Dr. Daniels was Director of the 


Metallurgical Laboratory at Chicago from July 1945 to July 1946 
when he returned to his chair of Chemistry at the University of 
Wisconsin. Dr. Daniels retired in May as Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Argonne Laboratory, a position he has held 
since its establishment, but retains his membership on the Board. 


In December, 1941, a research pro- 
gram on atomic energy was’ recom- 
mended and shortly afterward budgets 
were approved and contracts made 
under the OSRD. 


Professor Arthur H. Compton was 
assigned the responsibility of ad- 
ministering and guiding the research- 
es on the production and use of plu- 
tonium. It was decided at the begin- 
ning of 1942 that the work should 
be centralized at the University of 
Chicago. The name “Metallurgical 
Laboratory” was used, largely as a 
blind to conceal the purpose of the 
program. Nuclear physicists from 
Princeton, Columbia University, and 
the University of Chicago formed the 
nucleus of the Laboratory staff. Phys- 
icists, chemists, chemical engineers, 
metallurgists, biologists, and other 
scientists were brought in from all 
parts of the country to carry on the 
secret work. 


Metallurgical Laboratory 


Served as a Training Ground 


In the spring of 1942 the special- 
ized military aspects of the program 
were transferred to Los Alamos, New 
Mexico. In 1943 the Clinton Laborato- 
ry at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, started 
up and many of the scientific and 
engineering staff were transferred 
there. In 1944 a further transfer 
of personnel was made to the large 
piles at Hanford, Washington. The 
Metallurgical Laboratory served as 
a training ground for personnel 
which went to all parts of the Plu- 
tonium Project. Most of the scien- 
tists were young men, perhaps 60 
per cent being under thirty. 


The nuclear chain-reactor proposed 
by Fermi, Szilard, Wigner, and others 
was successfully demonstrated at 
Chicago on December 2, 1942. Then 
came the engineering designs by the 
DuPont Company, worked out with 
the scientists under the direction of 
the Manhattan Engineering District. 
The success of the Hanford piles and 
the chemical processing was nothing 
short of miraculous, but no less mirac- 
ulous was the complete co-opera- 
tion of different types of men: in- 
dividualistic scientists, industrial en- 
gineers, and army administrators. 
None could have carried out the proj- 
ect alone. 

The work of the Metallurgical Lab- 
oratory showed what can be done by 
intensive, organized research. The 
new element, plutonium, was avail- 
able at first only in tracer quanti- 
ties too small to be seen or weighed 
and nothing was known of its proper- 
ties. Later on, through the use of 
cyclotrons, millionths of grams be- 
came available for research on a 
micro-scale. Within a few months it 
was necessary to obtain, with only 
these micro quantities of material, 
sufficient fundamental knowledge of 
the chemistry and physics of pluto- 
nium to design the large plants at 
Hanford for the separation of pluto- 
nium from uranium and the multi- 
tude of fission products. 


Normally it would have taken years 
to work out the process for separa- 
tion, even if sufficient quantities of 
material had been available, but the 
war situation demanded that the 
problem be solved and the plants 
built within a few months. Teams 
were organized to try out different 
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methods of separation with instruc- 
tions to do only enough fundamental 
research to solve the problem. When 
one team’s method proved better the 
members of the competing teams 
were reassigned, 

The expansion from the micro-scale 
to the large plants at Hanford in- 
volved perhaps the greatest extra- 
polation that has ever been under- 
taken in chemical engineering, but 
the process was successful and it 
operated with high efficiency. 

Dr. S. K. Allison was Director of 
the Metallurgical Laboratory at Chi- 
cago until he went to Los Alamos 
in January, 1945, and Dr. Joyce C. 
Stearns became Director. Dr. Far- 
rington Daniels was appointed to that 
position in July, 1945. 


The Organization of the 


Argonne National Laboratory 


When the war ended, it was evident 
that although many of the scien- 
tists of the Metallurgical Laborato- 
ry would return to their former posi- 
tions, many others were willing to 
stay, and it was felt that this well- 
organized and equipped laboratory, 
unique in its ability to carry on funda- 
mental and applied research in the 
field of atomic energy, should be re- 
tained. It could be made a govern- 
ment laboratory, it could be assigned 
to a single university, or it could be 
made the center of research of a 
large number of universities. 

Major General Leslie R. Groves 
and Colonel Kenneth D. Nichols of 
the Manhattan Engineer District ap- 
pointed a committee in December, 
1945, to make recommendations con- 
cerning the future of the Metallur 
gical Laboratory. The committee, con- 
sisting of representatives from some 
of the larger mid-West universities 
which had co-operated with the Metal- 
lurgical Laboratory, recommended the 
establishment of a regional laborato- 
ry on a permanent peacetime basis to 
co-operate with the universities of 
the middle west. It was thought that 
a constant flow of graduate students 
and faculty to and from this regional 
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laboratory would insure the stimulat- 
ing effect of new ideas. The laborato- 
ry itself would contribute techniques 
and information to the co-operating 
universities and would make available 
to them the expensive and dangerous 
facilities which the universities them- 
selves were not prepared to develop. 
It would thus aid the development of 
fundamental knowledge in nuclear 
physics, chemistry, metallurgy, biol- 
ogy, and health. 

Representatives of twenty-five mid- 
dle west universities and institutions 
were then called together for a meet- 
ing at Chicago in April, 1946. A defi- 
nite plan of organization was adopted 
in May, 1946. This plan was later 
approved by the Manhattan District 
and forms the basis of the present 
operation under the U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission. 


The Administration 
of the Laboratory 


The plan went into effect on July 1, 
1946, at which time the name of the 
laboratory was changed from the 
Metallurgical Laboratory to the Ar- 
gonne National Laboratory, taking 
its name from a section of the Cook 
County Forest Preserve in which one 
of the laboratories was located. 

Dr. W. H. Zinn was appointed Di- 


rector of the new laboratory, with .« 


Dr. Norman Hilberry and later Dr. 
H. L. Hull as Associate Directors. 
The government, through the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, supports 
the Argonne Laboratory and controls 
its policies. Each of the twenty-nine 
participating institutions! has one 


1. The participating universities and institu- 
tions with more than a third of a million 
students are: 

Battelle Memorial Institute 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Case Institute of Technology 
University of Chicago 

University of Cincinnati 
University of Illinois 

Illinois Institute of Technology 
Indiana University 

Iowa State College 

State University of Iowa 

Kansas State College 

Loyola University 

Mayo Foundation 

University of Michigan 

Michigan State College 

Michigan College of Mining and Technology 
University of Minnesota 
University of Missouri 
University of Nebraska 
Northwestern University 

Notre Dame University 

Ohio State University 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
University of Pittsburgh 
Purdue University 

St. Louis University 
Washington University 

Western Reserve University 
University of Wisconsin 
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representative on the Council which 
elects a Board of Governors of seven 
scientists for three-year terms, drawn 
from the fields of physics, chemistry, 
biology, and engineering. The Board 
elects its own Chairman. The gov- 
ernment, with the advice of the Board 
of Governors, selects a contractor to 
operate the Laboratory. The present 
contractor is the University of Chi- 
cago, operating on a five-year con- 
tract, with Mr. W. B. Harwell active 
in its administration. 

To facilitate administration, the 
Atomic Energy Commission main- 
tains a large office at the Laboratory 
in Chicago under the able direction 
of Mr. A. Tamero who has author- 
ity to make many decisions without 
referring details to Washington. 

The Board of Governors meets 
every three months, and oftener as 
occasion demands, to review matters 
of general policy and make necessary 
recommendations to the contractor 
and the government. The Board re- 
views the research programs and 
operating budgets presented by the 
Director and must approve them be- 
fore they are submitted by the con- 
tractor to the government. 


Responsibility for 


Research and Publication 


In order to make full use of the 
“qualities of initiative, scientific im- 
agination and judgment which char- 
acterize the qualified research worker, 
the responsibility for the formulation 
of the research program is delegated 
to the Director and the scientific staff 
of the laboratory.” When the program 
and budget are approved, as much 
responsibility for their detailed im- 
plementation is placed in the hands 
of the Director and the contractor 
as is consistent with the responsibili- 
ties of a government agency. The 
contractor carries out the approved 
research programs within the limits 
set by the approved budget. The 
specific responsibilities of the con- 
tractor are set forth in a contract 
between the contractor and the gov- 
ernment. 

“In addition to the scientific work 
carried on by the regular staff of the 
Laboratory, investigations may be 
arranged on a co-operative basis with 
the scientific staffs of the Participat- 
ing Institutions, or with qualified sci- 
entific investigators from other in- 
stitutions. The Laboratory in these 
cases may co-operate by making spe- 


cial facilities available for investiga- 
tions at the Argonne Laboratory, by 
providing special materials for use 
at the Participating Institution, by ad- 
vice and assistance in the construc- 
tion of special apparatus, or occasion- 
ally by the loan of special materials 
or apparatus as authorized by the 
Government. 

“The research programs emphasize 
vork in nuclear physics and chem- 
istry and in those phases of the phys- 
ical, biological, and engineering sci- 
ences which are of interest to the 
Atomic Energy Project and include 
such other investigations as the Di- 
rector, the Board of Governors, and 
the Government may approve.” 

Considerable thought was given to 
the problem of publication of co- 
operative researches and the follow- 
ing plan was adopted as being fair 
to all concerned: 

In addition to publications spon- 
sored by the government within the 
Atomic Energy Project, “regular or 
temporary members of the Laborato- 
ry shall be at liberty to publish de- 
classified or non-secret results ob- 
tained at the Laboratory ... In the 
case of a regular staff member, such 
publication shall be from ‘The Ar- 
gonne National Laboratory.’ In the 
case of a temporary staff member 
whose salary is paid by the Labora- 
tory, such publication shall be from 
‘The Argonne National Laboratory 
and the Participating Institution.’ 
In the case of a temporary staff mem- 
ber whose salary is paid by his own 
institution, such publication shall be 
from ‘The Participating Institution’ 
with the by-line ‘Research carried 
out at the Argonne National Labora- 
tory.’ In the case of work carried out 
at a Participating Institution but 
made possible through some service 
provided by the Laboratory, such 
service shall be acknowledged as be- 
ing a part of the co-operative pro- 
gram.” 


Thirteen Laboratory Sites 
To Be Consolidated into One 


The Metallurgical Laboratory was 
housed in the physics buildings and 
many other buildings belonging to 
the University of Chicago. After the 
war these buildings were much needed 
and some of them have been given 
back to the University. At present 
there are thirteen different sites 
which form the Argonne National 
Laboratory. The largest of these are 
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the administration offices, housed in 
the Museum of Science and Industry, 
and the Chemistry Laboratory, with 
a floor space of about 50,000 sq. ft. 

Obviously the Laboratory could not 
continue to operate in these scattered 
places and in 1945 plans were started 
for moving it to a single site south- 
west of Chicago. It was hoped at first 
that the new laboratory could be 
built around the present one in the Ar- 
gonne woods, but the Cook County 
Forest Preserve commissioners had 
been promised that the Laboratory 
would be discontinued after the war. 
Accordingly, it was necessary to find 
a new site large enough to permit 
future expansion which is already 
needed. 


Careful Consideration Given 


to Choice of the New Site 


All the available areas near Chi- 
cago and others in the middle west 
were thoroughly investigated, includ- 
ing abandoned ordnance plants and 
army posts. It was decided that in 
order to attract scientists to perma- 
nent positions the Laboratory should 
be within commuting distance of nor- 
mal residence communities and that 
in order to insure academic contacts 
and to permit some young scientists 
to take a limited amount of grad- 
uate study it should be in the vicin- 
ity of a major university. More- 
over, the new laboratory should be 
within an hour’s distance from Chi- 
cago, the transportation center of 
the region, from which every one 
of the participating universities is 
within an overnight train ride. The 
unanimity of this decision has been 
an important factor in the success 
of the plans. 

The 3700 acres in Du Page County, 
which were eventually chosen, offered 
exceptional advantages. Within an 
hour’s commuting distance of the Chi- 
cago Loop and the University of Chi- 
cago, this area is nevertheless com- 
paratively undeveloped. The engineer- 
ing conditions, access to water, drain- 
age, electricity, and other utilities 
are exceptionally good. The Manhat- 
tan District approved the choice of 
this site and when the Atomic Energy 
Commission took over the administra- 
tion of the Laboratory, it re-inves- 
tigated the matter thoroughly and 
again decided it was the only loca- 
tion that could insure continuing 


strength for this important national 
laboratory. 

No development of atomic weap- 
ons will be carried on at the Labora- 
tory and no unsafe operations will 
be permitted on the site. New atomic 
piles and new chemical processes will 
be studied in the Laboratory and on 
the designing board, but if they ap- 
pear to be of questionable safety the 
construction will be carried out at 
other, more isolated sites. Large units 
requiring enormous quantities of wa- 
ter or electricity will not be con- 
structed at the Argonne site. 

Another compelling factor in the 
choice of the Argonne site was the 
housing situation. The AEC would 
not consider building the housing 
necessary if the Laboratory were 
moved to a distant site. By locating 
near Chicago the members of the 
staff could live in their present quar- 
ters while the various buildings were 
being completed and then take up liv- 
ing quarters near the site, if they 
so desired. The Du Page County area 
offers abundant choice of farms, small 
villages, large towns, or urban sur- 
roundings. It is hoped that before 
long the stability of the Laboratory 
and the character of the selected per- 
sonnel will encourage private housing 
projects to build adequate houses and 
apartments nearby. 

Plans for the laboratory buildings 
are in the hands of the Ford, Bacon 
& Davis Company of architect-engi- 
neers, who have been working on the 
general plans and on the special 
problems growing out of radio-activ- 
ity, ventilation, shielding, and waste 
disposal. The pressing need for re- 
search and development space has to 
be met for the present with tempora- 
ry laboratories in quonset huts ad- 
jacent to the site of the permanent 
buildings. 

The temporary construction is be- 
ing rushed to completion. It is ex- 
pected that ground for the first of 
the permanent buildings, the chemis- 
try building, will be broken late this 
summer. 


Necessary Adjustments in Personnel 


Policy and Organization 


The operation of the Argonne Lab- 
oratory is on a very satisfactory ba- 
sis. The management of research and 
research men is not a simple task, 
but the University of Chicago has 
demonstrated that it has the wisdom 
and the experience to do an excellent 


job. The salaries, vacations, working 
conditions, and personnel policies of 
all the research laboratories of the 
Atomic Energy Commission were the 
object of special study by a commit- 
tee headed by Professor Wheeler 
Loomis, of the University of Illinois. 
Many of the recommendations of this 
committee have already been imple- 
mented. 

The difficulties of the post-war pe- 
riod and the balance between scien- 
tific staff and facilities and adminis- 
tration were largely adjusted when 
the Atomic Energy Commission re- 
cently decided to concentrate work 
on nuclear chain-reactors at the Ar- 
gonne National Laboratory, thus 
necessitating the transfer of person- 
nel to Argonne from other sites. This 
decision has placed additional bur- 
dens on the administration, the con- 
tractor, and the representatives of 
the AEC. The budget for the coming 
year will be more than twice what 
it was two years ago. The load will 
fall heavily on the Director, Dr. Zinn, 
who has been given special responsi- 
bility for developing nuclear chain-re- 
actors and general policies, in addi- 
tion to his responsibilities as director 
of the Laboratory. 


Problems and Policies 


of the Laboratory 


Fearing the possible effects of this 
decision on the Argonne Laboratory, 
the Board of Governors made clear 
to the Atomic Energy Commission 
that the change in policy must not 
interfere with the Laboratory’s pro- 
gram of fundamental research nor 
with the co-operation of the participa- 
ting universities. Successful as it was 
during the war, research which is 
planned chiefly to obtain quick an- 
swers to technical problems is not 
as efficient in a long-range program 
as is fundamental research, which de- 
termines also the laws of nature and 
the underlying principles involved. 

It is extremely important to bring 
American industry into the atomic 
energy program, particularly with 
reference to the design and con- 
struction of power piles. The best 
way of accomplishing this purpose 
at Argonne and at other sites is still 
an unsolved problem which has, in 
fact, been complicated by several 
changes in policies. 

The security restrictions consti- 
tute another real problem. Scientists 
have proved that they can co-operate 
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fully under these restrictions even 
though they are distasteful, but they 
will not continue to work in this 
field if their loyalty to their country 
is placed under suspicion without ade- 
quate or specific reasons. The new 
Appeal Board set up by the Atomic 
Energy Commission will be helpful. 


Coordination of Research 
with Other AEC Laboratories 


The coordination of the research 
program of the Argonne Laboratory 
with the other laboratories of the 
Atomic Energy Commission such as 
Oak Ridge, Brookhaven, California, 
Los Alamos, and Iowa State College, 
is accomplished in a variety of ways 
—by formal reports from each lab- 
oratory circulated to the others, by 
national information meetings and 
various committee meetings within 
the project, and most effectively of 
all by conferences and communica- 
tions between the scientists working 
on related projects. 

Much of the fundamental research 
being carried out at Argonne is de- 
classifiable and can be published. The 
enormous backlog of publishable ma- 
terial, particularly chemistry, biology 
and metallurgy will soon start to 
make its appearance. The final ap- 
proval of research programs and 
budgets, of course, goes through the 
AEC’s Director of Research, Dr. 
James B. Fisk, and its General Man- 
ager, Mr. Carroll L. Wilson. In these 
ways serious duplication of effort is 
avoided, although a certain amount 
is usually necessary and desirable. 


Plans for Cooperation 


with Participating Institutions 


It is anticipated that the benefits 
which the twenty-nine participating 
institutions derive from the Argonne 
Laboratory will increase rapidly as 
these institutions learn more about 
nuclear physics and chemistry, and 
the engineering and biological prob- 
lems connected with atomic energy. 
They will increase, too, as more space 
becomes available at the new site. 
The present laboratory facilities are 
so crowded that the number of scien- 
tists from the participating universi- 
ties working at the Argonne Lab- 
oratories has had to be limited, but 
in the plans for the permanent lab- 
oratories ample provision has been 
made in space and budget for a 
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large increase in the number of scien- 
tists from these universities working 
on a temporary basis. It is with great 
pleasure that the Laboratory will 
soon announce the appointment of an 
excellent man who will devote prac- 
tically his whole time at the Lab- 
oratory to furthering the interests 
of the participating institutions, visit- 
ing the universities and encouraging 
greater co-operation between them 
and the central laboratory. 


When university laboratories are 
in need of standard radioactive trac- 
ers they can best obtain them from 
the Oak Ridge pile through the ex- 
cellent services supplied by the AEC, 
but for special irradiations and short- 
lived isotopes the Argonne pile has 
already been used effectively. Con- 
sultations with respect to counters 
and special apparatus have been fre- 
quent, as have also conferences con- 
cerning health protection. 


A broad educational program re- 
garding the implications of atomic 
energy has been the object of con- 
siderable thought by the Atomic 
Energy Commission and by the Ar- 
gonne Laboratory. The view ex- 
pressed recently at a meeting of the 
Board of Governors is that a heavy 
responsibility for educating the uni- 
versity students and the public rests 
on the several universities, but that 
the Argonne Laboratory itself can- 
not now undertake such a program. 
The Laboratory will, however, be glad 
to help the universities with tech- 
nical advice, as will also many of the 
members of the scientific staff. 


The earnest and effective way in 
which the members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission are meeting their 
difficult and heavy responsibilities is 
appreciated by all those who are in- 
terested in the development of atomic 
energy. 




















Notice to Subscribers 
Certain issues of the BULLE- 
TIN are out of print and are 
needed by libraries to complete 
their files. Subscribers who can 
spare any of the following issues 
will be doing a service by mail- 
ing them to us at 1126 East 59th 
Street, Chicago 37: Volume 1, Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 9; Volume 2, Nos. 1 
and 2; Volume 3, Nos. 1, 2, 6; Vol- 


ume 4, Nos. 1 and 2. 











A Bill to Extend 
AEC Terms for Two Years 


(Continued from Page 162) 


by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. In submitting any nomi- 
nation to the Senate, the President 
shall set forth the experience and the 
qualifications of the nominee. The 
term of office of each member of the 


Commission taking office prior to June 


June 30, 1950. The term of office of 


each member of the Commission tak- 
ing office after June 30, 1950, shall be 
five years, except that (A) the terms 
of office of the members first taking 
office after June 80, 1950, shall expire, 
us designated by the President at the 
time of the appointment, one at the 
end of one year, one at the end of two 
years, one at the end of three years, 
one at the end of four years, and one 
at the end of five years, after June 80, 
1950; and (B) any member appointed 
to fill a vacancy occuring prior to the 
expiration of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed, shall be 
appointed for the remainder of such 
term. Any member of the Commission 
may be removed by the President for 
inefficiency, neglect of duty, or mal- 
feasance in office. Each member, ex- 
cept the Chairman, shall receive com- 
pensation at the rate of $15,000 per 
annum; and the Chairman shall re- 
ceive compensation at the rate of 
$17,500 per annum. No member of the 
Commission shall engage in any other 
business, vocation, or employment 
than that of serving as a member of 
the Commission.” 
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THIRD REPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


The following material is Section | of the Third Report of 
the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission presented by the 
French, United Kingdom and United States Delegations on May 


7. Before the vote was taken on May |7, Mr. Gromyko addres 


sed 





the UN AEC urging that negotiations be continued and declaring 
that the United States does not want an agreement. The Third 
Report, breaking off negotiations, was then approved by a vote 


of 9 to 2, with the USSR and the 


kraine in the minority. The 


question of international control was then referred to the Security 
Council for consideration in September. Annex | of this report 
contains the terms of reference of the UN AEC; Annex Il is a 
summary of the Majority Plan of Control; and Annex Ill is the 
Rejection of the Soviet Control Proposals, printed in the BULLE 


TIN, Vol. 4, No. 5. 


The Atomic 


that it has reached an im- 


Energy Commission 
reports 
passe. 

In almost two years of work the 
Commission has accomplished much 
and has sueceeded in making clear the 
essentials of a plan for the control of 
atomic energy, in fulfiliment of the 
objectives of the resolution of th: 
General Assembly of January 24, 1946. 
Nevertheless, it considers that it can- 
not now prepare a draft treaty “in- 
corporating its ultimate proposals” 
as urged by the resolution of the Se- 
‘ity Council of March 10, 1947. 


1. 
P| 





he difficulties which confront the 
Commission were first evidenced when 
the plan under consideration by most 
of the governments who were members 
of the Commission was rejected by the 
Soviet Union, “either as a whole or in 
its separate parts,” on the ground 
that such a plan constituted an un- 
warranted infringement of national 
sovereignty. For its part, the Soviet 
Union insisted that a convention out- 
lawing atomic weapons and providing 
for the destruction of existing weap- 
ons must precede any control agree- 
ment. The majority of the Commission 
considered that such a convention, 
without safeguards, would offer no 
protection against non-compliance. 
This initial divergency of view did 
not deter the Commission from pur- 
suing its task in the hope that the dis- 
agreements might be resolved as a 
result of further studies. According- 
ly, the Commission decided to defer 
the consideration of the political as- 
pects of the problem until it had first 
determined whether control of atomic 
energy was practicable from a tech- 
nical point of view. In September 1946 
the Scientific and Technical Commit- 
tee reported unanimously that “we 
do not find any basis in the available 


scientific facts for supposing that ef- 
fective control is not technologically 
feasible.” 

During the remainder of 1946, the 
Commission continued to study the 
technical and scientific aspects of con- 
trol and adopted the broad outlines 
of a control plan set forth in the Gen- 
eral Findings and Recommendations 
of the First Report. In 1947 it elab- 
orated specific proposals in a Second 
Report which show on many points 
how control could be carried out. 

The Soviet Union abstained from 
voting on the First Report and voted 
against the Second Report. 

In February 1947, the Soviet Union 
submitted Amendments and Additions 
‘o the General Findings and Recom- 
mendations of the First Report, and 
in June 1947, it submitted control 
proposals of its own. The discussion 
of the Soviet Amendments and Addi 
tions did not lead the Commission to 
revise its General Findings and Rec- 
ommendations. The Soviet proposals 
of June 1947 have been analyzed in 
detail. In April 1948 they were re- 
jected by a 9-2 vote, in the following 
terms: “They ignore the existing tech- 
nical knowledge of the problem of 
atomic energy control, do not provide 
an adequate basis for the effective 
international control of atomic energy 
and the elimination from national 
armaments of atomic weapons, and, 
therefore, do not conform to the terms 
of reference of the Atomic Energy 
Commission”.1 

The analysis of the technical re- 
quirements of atomic energy control 
has been pursued as far as is possible. 
Unfortunately, this analysis has not 
led to agreement even on the technical 


1. See Annex I for the terms of reference of 
the United Nations Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and Annex III for the Report on the 
Soviet Proposals. 





aspects of control. During more than 
200 meetings of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and its various commit- 
tees, the Soviet Union has had time 
to study the technical knowledge 
available to the Commission, to review 
its own position in the light of such 
knowledge, and to appreciate that the 
admittedly far-reaching yroposals 
sponsored by the majority are based 
on the scientific and technical facts. 
But the Soviet Union has not changed 
its fundamental position. 

Thus, after twenty-two months of 
work, the Commission finds itself con- 
fronted by virtually the same dead- 
lock that stultified its initial discus- 
sions. The Soviet Union Government 
deadlock. It 
is now apparent that this deadlock 
cannot be broken at the Commission 


elf acknowledges the 


j 


Both political and technical consid- 
erations demand that no important 
areas of the world be outside the con- 
trol system. It is therefore evident 
that the full cooperation of the Soviet 
Union is indispensable for the estab- 
lishment of a system of control which 
vould prevent an atomic armaments 


race, 


Majority Plan Is 
Based on Technical Facts 


ncti S and powers 
of the International Control Agency 
as elaborated by the majority are po- 
litically acceptable or not, they pro- 
vide the technically necessary basis 
for an effective control of atomic en- 
ergy. The question is not whether 
these measures are now acceptable 
but whether Governments now want 
effective international control. 

The problems which have not been 
elaborated in detail, i.e., organization 
and administration, financing, strate- 
gic balance, prohibitions and enforce- 
ment, and the stages of transition from 
the present situation to one of full 
international control, are of a diffe 
ent nature. These questions do not 
affect the basic nature of the problem 
of control. Some questions, such as 
stages, which only concern the period 
of transition to full international con- 
trol, will be conditional on future 
technological developments and_ the 
conditions of world security. The same 
considerations apply to the question 
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of the strategic balance to be estab- 
lished in the location of nuclear ma- 
terials and nuclear reactors between 
one part of the globe and another. 
Others, such as organization and ad- 
ministration of the Agency—on which 
inconclusive discussions have recently 
taken place—and the question of the 
Agency’s finances, depend almost en- 
tirely on the existence of prior agree- 
ment on the nature and extent of the 
control system. Indeed, until agree- 
ment on the basic principles of control 
has been reached, the elaboration of 
proposals to cover these remaining 
topics would be unrealistic and would 
serve no useful purpose. On the other 
hand, given such agreement, solutions 
to these problems could be worked out. 

The discovery of atomic energy has 
confronted the world with a new sit- 
uation. The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has studied and made recommen- 
dations on the international control of 
atomic energy to meet this situation. 
It has rejected proposals which do not 
meet the known facts of the problem. 

By concentrating on the technical 
facts which irrespective of any poli- 
tical situation, must be met by any 
satisfactory plan of control, the Com- 
mission has prepared findings and rec- 
ommendations which, in the view of 
the majority, will stand as the basis 
of any further study of this subject. 
This is a substantial achievement. 
These findings and recommendations 
are summarized in Annex II as the 
best evidence both of the scope of the 
problem and the realism with which it 
has been faced. 

In addition to thus summarizing 
what it has done, the Commission has 
a duty to set forth the reasons why 
it has not achieved more, for it is im- 
portant that governments and peoples 
may understand the findings it has 
made, the lessons it has drawn from 
the difficulties it has met, and the con- 
clusions it has reached. 


General Conclusions 
and Recommendations 


The mandate given by the General 
Assembly is clear evidence that all 
members of the United Nations share 
the conviction that, unless effective 
international control is established, 
there can be no lasting security 
against atomic weapons for any na- 
tion, whatever its size, location, or 
power. 

The First and Second Reports of 
the Commission show how and to what 
extent the world must adapt itself 
if it wants to be protected against the 

nisuse of its new discovery. Ways and 
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means to eliminate the dangers of di- 
version, clandestine activities, and the 
seizure of atomic materials and fa- 
cilities have been studied at length. 
Specific proposals have been put for- 
ward, together with principles for the 
governance of national policies and 
of the policies to be pursued by the 
International Control Agency itself. 

The principles submitted in the two 
Reports of the Commission provide an 
alternative to the armaments race 
that results from the absence of inter- 
national control and which would not 
be prevented by the establishment of 
an inadequate system of control. These 
principles require that atomic energy 
must not be developed on the basis of 
national interests and needs, means 
and resources; but that its planning 
and operation be made a common en- 
terprise in all its phases. 


Only if traditional economic and 
political practices are adapted to the 
overriding requirements of interna- 
tional security, can these proposals be 
implemented. Traditional conceptions 
of the economic exploitation of the 
resources of nature for private or na- 
tional advantage would then be re- 
placed in this field by a new pattern 
of cooperation in international rela- 
tions. 

Furthermore, secrecy in the field 
of atomic energy is not compatible 
with lasting international security. 
Cooperative development and complete 
dissemination of information alone 
promise to remove fears and suspicion 
that nations are conducting secret 
activities. 

The unprecedented character of its 
conclusions has not deterred the ma- 
jority of the Commission from adopt- 
ing them, since the scientific and tech- 
nical evidence makes such conclusions 
inescapable. Past experience has 
shown that unless there is a novel ap- 
proach to the problem of controlling 
a force so readily adaptable to war- 
fare, atomic weapons—notwithstand- 
ing their vastly superior destructive 
power—will continue just as uncon- 
trolled as other weapons have been 
and still are, and the threat of atomic 
war will remain. 

The majority of the Commission is 
fully aware of the impact of its plan 
on traditional prerogatives of national 
sovereignty. But in the face of the 
realities of the problem it sees no al- 
ternative to the voluntary sharing by 
nations of their sovereignty in this 
field to the extent required by its pro- 
posals. It finds no other solution which 
will meet the facts, prevent national 
rivalries in this most dangerous field, 


and fulfill the Commission’s terms of 
reference. 

The new pattern of international 
cooperation and the new standards of 
openness in the dealings of one coun- 
try with another that are indispensa- 
ble in the field of atomic energy might 
in practice pave the way for interna- 
tional cooperation in broader fields, 
for the control of other weapons of 
mass destruction, and even for the 
elimination of war itself as an instru- 
ment of national policy. 

However, in the field of atomic en- 
ergy, the majority of the Commission 
has been unable to secure the agree- 
ment of the Soviet Union to even those 
elements of effective control consid- 
ered essential from the technical point 
of view, let alone their acceptance of 
the nature and extent of participation 
in the world community required of all 
nations in this field by the First and 
Second Reports of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. As a result the Commis- 
sion has been forced to recognize that 
agreement on effective measures for 
the control of atomic energy is itself 
dependent on cooperation in broader 
fields of policy. 

The failure to achieve agreement on 
the international control of atomic 
energy arises from a situation that is 
beyond the competence of this Com- 
mission. In this situation the Com- 
mission concludes that no useful pur- 
pose can be served by carrying on ne- 
gotiations at the Commission level. 


Report Recommends 
Suspension of Negotiations 


The Commission, therefore, recom- 
mends that until such time as the 
General Assembly finds that this sit- 
uation no longer exists, or until such 
time as the sponsors of the General 
Assembly Resolution of January 24, 
1946, who are the permanent mem- 
bers of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion? find, through prior consultation, 
that there exists a basis for agreement 
on the international control of atomic 
energy, negotiations in the Atomic 
Energy Commission be suspended. 

In accordance with its terms of ref- 
erence, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion submits this Report and recom- 
mendation to the Security Council for 
consideration, and recommends that 
they be transmitted, along with the 
two previous reports of the Commis- 
sion, to the next regular session of the 
General Assembly as a matter of spe- 
cial concern. 





2. Canada, China, France, the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom 
and the United States. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL MORATORIUM ON 


ATOMIC ENERGY FOR POWER USES 


In a letter to Sir Alexander Cadogan and Frederick H. Osborn, 
dated April 2, 1948, the Working Committee of the Association 
of Scientists for Atomic Education, Atlantic Region, submitted 
to the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission for its favor- 
able consideration a proposal that an agreement for international 
control of atomic energy should include an enforced, worldwide, 
prohibition on the manutacture of fissionable materials in danger- 
ous quantities. We reprint the letter and a memorandum elabo- 


rating and clarifying the proposal. 


His Excellency, the Right Honorable 
Sir Alexander Cadogan, Chairman, 
United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and Mr. Frederick H. Osborn, 
United States Mission to the UN AEC 


Gentlemen: 

After consideration of a report en- 
titled, “The Deadlock on Interna- 
tional Control of Atomic Energy”, 
the Working Committee of the As- 
sociation of Scientists for Atomic 
Education, Atlantic Region, voted to 
submit the following comment to the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and to the United States Mis- 
sion to the UN AEC: 

1. We agree that the Soviet pro- 
posals for control of atomic energy 
are basically inadequate and do not 
furnish a proper basis fur negotiation 
of a treaty of control. 

2. We believe that negotiation: 
on the fundamentals of international 
control of atomic energy should be 
continued. All possibilities have not 
been exhausted for eliminating exist- 
ing differences while preserving the 
necessary and sufficient requirements 
for a trustworthy system of control. 


believe that 


3. We urge favorable considera- 


tion by the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission, of the proposal 
that a treaty of control should include 
prohibition, for an indefinite period, 
of any manufacture of fissionable 
materials in dangerous quantities. 
We trust that the representatives 
of civilized humanity will not suc- 
cumb to the virtual suicide which an 
atomic armaments race would en- 
tail without renewed and determined 
effort to explore every possible avenue 
of hope. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Cuthbert Daniel, Director 
Atlantic Region, ASAE 


The Nature and the Purpose 
of the Proposal 


Because there has been some mis- 
understanding in portions of the 
press as to the precise nature of this 
proposal, some clarification of what 
is involved appears necessary. 

It is proposed that the production 
of fissionable materials in large 
enough quantities to be useful for 
bombs should be entirely prohibited 
for a period of years. It is proposed 
that this prohibition should be en- 
forced, from its first day, by ade- 
quate inspection and that this pro- 
hibition should be part of a compre- 
hensive system of international con- 
trol. 

It has not been proposed that this 
moratorium should be a mere pledge, 
either unilateral or multilateral. The 
proposal has contemplated that the 
ban would be enforced by an adequate, 
and unfettered system of world-wide 
inspection. 

It has not been proposed that such a 
moratorium precede the institution of 
a comprehensive system of control. 
The suggestion was contemplated as 
part of an over-all plan. It might also 
be said that existing stockpiles of 
bomb materials would be disposed of 
when the proposed system of control 
is put into effect. 

The “power moratorium” proposal 
is offered as one approach which 
should be carefully considered if ev- 
ery possibility of resolving the cur- 
rent deadlock is to be explored. As 
matters now stand, there are several 
major points of stated difference which 
divide the majority of the U.N. Atom- 
ic Energy Commission from the Soviet 
position. The earlier memorandum 
submitted to the Working Committee 
of the A.S.A.E. listed these points of 
difference. One of the several unrecon- 


ciled issues concerns the majority posi- 
tion that a plan of control should per- 
mit the large-scale manufacture of 
fissionable materials but only if this 
is a monopoly under the managerial 
control of the proposed international 
Atomic Development Authority. The 
U.N. majority has reasoned that in- 
spection, while reliable with respect to 
other phases of atomic energy activi- 
ties would not suffice to guard facili- 
ties capable of producing fissionable 
materials in large quantities against 
surreptitious diversion. Consequently, 
for this phase of activity, the U.N. 
majority has, with good reason, con- 
sidered it necessary to propose actual 
operation by the international author- 
ity. 

To this conclusion the Soviet repre- 
sentatives have objected on the ground 
that it would involve the operation of 
plants within its borders by “outsid- 
ers”, who, it was said, would thereby 
exercise some influence over the Soviet 
economy. 

This point of difference would be 
obviated by the proposal to include in 
the scheme of control an enforced pro- 
hibition of any large-scale production 
of fissionable materials. It is clea 
that this proposition would greatly 
simplify the matter of safeguards, 
reducing the amount and difficulty of 
inspection required. Instead of guard- 
ing against the possible diversion of 
materials, it would then be necessary 
only to ascertain that such plants do 
not exist. 

While clearly the “power moratori- 
um” proposal does not meet all of the 
issues on atomic energy control pres- 
ently in dispute, it does remove any 
ground for at least the one objection 
just discussed. 


Plan Would Delay Use of Bombs 
and Minimize "Quota" Problem 

It would also assist in other ways 
in minimizing the difficulty of agree- 
ment. 

A ban on facilities for large-scale 
manufacture would add to the values 
of international control. The irreduci- 
ble objective of the proposals of the 
Atomic Energy Commission has been 
to eliminate any possibility for the 
dangerous and war-inciting element 
of surprise in the use of atomic weap- 
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ons. Discussion of this problem has 
always led to the recognition that 
manufacturing facilities might be 
seized by a national government. How- 
ever, such a seizure would constitute 
an unmistakable warning to all other 
states; the danger of surprise would 
be eliminated. The Acheson-Lilienthal 
report estimated that it would be a 
matter of a few months, after seizure, 
before any nation was able to produce 
atomic bombs in significant quantity. 
This period can be lengthened to much 
more than a year if facilities for the 
large scale manufacture of fissionable 
materials do not exist (and therefore 
cannot be seized) but must be built 
from the ground up before weapons 
can be made. In short, security would 
be increased. 

A third contribution of this pro- 
posal would lie in facilitating agree- 
ment on a problem which was not 
reached by the U.N. Atomic Energy 
Commission but which may neverthe- 
less be anticipated as a major difficul- 
ty in negotiating any system of con- 
trol. This has been referred to as the 
problem of “quotas”. It has been rec- 
ognized that facilities for the manu- 
facture of fissionable materials, if per- 
mitted to exist under international op- 
eration would have to be located in 
such a way as to provide a fair stra- 
tegic balance in the event of a viola- 
tion of controls. A balance of this sort 
presents difficulties in negotiation. The 
problem is minimized if facilities of 
this sort are entirely forbidden; in 
short, if the strategic balance in atom- 
ic facilities convertible to war is fixed 
at zero, zero. 


An Evaluation of 
the Gains and Losses 


The proposal may involve some eco- 
nomic sacrifice. The extent of that sac- 
rifice must be carefully examined and 
weighed against the benefits. 

This proposal has been aptly termed 
a “power moratorium” because it 
would entail for its duration an aban- 
donment of the application of atomic 
energy for power plant uses. 

The proposal would not inhibit other 
peacetime applications of atomic en- 
ergy. It would not interfere with the 
manufacture of radioactive materials 
for use in scientific research since that 
requires small-scale facilities which 
could not produce fissionable materials 
in dangerous quantities. The proposal 
would not inhibit research in the field 
of nuclear research. 

The use of atomic energy in pro- 
ducing power is not immediately in 
prospect and its ultimate value is, to 
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a large extent, speculative. There are 
major technical problems still to be 
overcome in the efficient employment 
of atomic energy for the manufacture 
of power. It is then dubious that atom- 
ic power will, to any large extent, 
prove more economical than the effi- 
cient use of coal, oil, gas and water 
power. While there are areas in the 
world to which atomic energy could 
bring power which would otherwise 
be unobtainable, they also happen to 
be relatively undeveloped areas which 
could not utilize atomic power on the 
large scale which its efficient and eco- 
nomical employment demands. Finally, 
the world shortage of food, housing 
and clothing would benefit little from 
atomic power because power in gen- 
eral has only a small effect on produc- 
tion of these necessities. 

The utilization of atomic energy for 
power would involve a vast expendi- 
ture on research and development. 
There is good evidence that the same 
effort, if devoted to modernizing and 
improving the utilization of other 
sources of power would be even more 
productive. In short, while many ques- 
tions remain to be answered, the evi- 
dence on the whole indicates that 
atomic energy does not promise, for 
the near future, any great advance in 
the availability of power or in stand- 
ards of living. 

No matter what the potential eco- 
nomic values of atomic energy may be 
for power purposes, they fade into 
insignificance in contrast to the eco- 
nomic consequences, not to mention so- 
cial consequences, of an atomic war. 
If an enforced moratorium on atomic 
power can help to bring about agree- 
ment on international control, poten- 
tial power uses must be considered a 
small sacrifice. 

Even disregarding the danger of a 
war, the unrestrained development of 
atomic energy inevitably involves more 
economic waste through bomb pro- 
duction than any forseeable benefit to 
be derived from its application for 
power. 


Scientific Discoveries 
Weuld Not Be Halted 


Account must be taken of the ob- 
jection, on the part of many, that the 
power moratorium suggestion is a 
proposal to stop the progress of sci- 
ence. This objection is basically psy- 
chological. It is a vast generalization 
which loses its validity if carefully 
examined in relation to the power 
moratorium proposal. The discovery 
of scientific fact cannot be halted; the 
power moratorium does not propose to 


halt it. The creation of plants for the 
large scale manufacture of fissionable 
materials can be halted. Under this 
proposal, it may even be possible to 
operate a limited number of experi- 
mental plants for power production. 
If that proposal helps to bring into 
existence a trustworthy system of in- 
ternational control, then the concrete 
result will be a great advance to all of 
science and not a retardation. Atomic 
war would take an awful toll on sci- 
ence as well as on other aspects of 
civilized life. An atomic armaments 
race represents an expenditure of ef- 
fort and resources which would be 
very productive if applied entirely to 
the advancement of science. Finally, 
control would permit an international 
interchange of information (and even 
collaboration on the peaceful aspects 
of atomic energy which would be of 
great significance to the progress of 
science. In short, if the concrete facts 
of the present-day world are taken 
into account, it is fair to say that a 
power moratorium, if it helps to 
achieve international control, will have 
contributed significantly to the total 
of scientific advancement. 

It is nothing new in the law of na- 
tions for an activity to be forbidden, 
despite aspects that are useful, if they 
are inextricably bound up with harm- 
ful aspects that are of overshadowing 
significance. 


Proposal Would Resolve 
One Point of Difference 


It need not be overlooked that the 
power moratorium does not answer all 
of the major points of difference 
which the Soviet government has 
raised to the proposals of the majority 
in the U.N. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Nor need it be overlooked that 
the attitude which separates the Sov- 
iet representatives from the other 
members may be only partly expressed 
in the objections which they have thus 
far voiced. And it is also true that 
in very large measure the principles 
of control which the Commission has 
proposed are not subject to compro- 
mise. However, the value of even a 
partial resolution of stated differences 
must be evaluated against the total 
significance of the ultimate objective 
and the present total lack of agree- 
ment. A trustworthy system of inter- 
national control over atomic energy is 
a desperate necessity. Any means of 
resolving points of difference while 
preserving the fundamentals of ade- 
quate eontrol is deserving of careful 
consideration. 
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THE NARROW WAY OUT 


Eugene Rabinowitch 


Dr. Rabinowitch re-appraises our foreign policy in the light of the 
failure of the UN Atomic Energy Commission to reach agreement 
on the international control of atomic energy, and 


fications in our present course of action to achieve both immed 
ate and long term goals. The author is an editor of the BULLETIN 
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and Professor of Botany in the Graduate School at the Univer 


sity of Illinois. 


The United Nations Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission is winding up its 
attempts to eliminate atomic weapons 
from national armaments. In the din 
of alarums and excursions which fill 
the world scene, its demise is likely 
to pass almost unnoticed. And yet, 
when the Commisiion first convened, 
Mr. Baruch announced: “We are here 
to make the choice between the dead 
and the quick” 

The main reason why the UN AEC 
is now terminating its deliberations 
is not the absolute and ultimate in- 
compatibility of the two opposing 
points of view on atomic energy con- 
trol. The crux of the problem facing 
the Commission is the elaboration of 
effective mechanisms, not agreement 
on generalities; and it is by no means 
obvious that the present controversies 
would be insoluble if discussion were 
permitted to 
of-fact basis. 

The Soviet Union had started, two 
years ago, by subscribing to the prin- 
ciple of international control but 
roundly rejected all the suggested 
mechanisms of its implementation, 
while refusing to spell out its own 
version of these mechanisms. With 
exasperating slowness, she has since 
advanced to the recognition of at 
least some of the essential pre-req- 
uisites of an effective control sys- 
tem. In this advance, she has avoided 
all semblance of making concessions 
on accepting compromises; but from 
time to time, while repeating the 
same dogmatic, often irrelevant and 
always contradictory arguments, the 
Soviet delegates have produced in- 
terpretations which gradually con- 
verted the originally nebulous “So- 
viet plan” into a series of increas- 
ingly concrete proposals. The major- 
ity plan has been, in the meantime, 
elaborated in considerable detail and 
consistency (particularly in the sec- 
ond UN AEC report to the Security 
Council while the Soviet plan _ is, 


proceed on a matter- 


even in the present stage, still full 
of holes and contradictions. The terms 
“periodic inspection” and 
investigation” can mean anything or 
nothing until the periods and scope 
of inspection and the rights of the 
investigators have been specified. 
“Quotas” may mean anything from 
a claim for a 1:1 production ratio 
U.S. and U.S.S.R. without 
limitations on absolute 
practical scale 
production of fissionable materials 


“special 


between 
output, to a 


suspension of large 


For several months now, all attempts 
to obtain from the Soviet delegates 
an elaboration of these concepts have 
been in vain. 

How contradictory the Soviet pro- 
posals still are, is illustrated by Mr. 
Gromyko’s answer to an inquiry by 
Argentina at the end of his speech: 
He was asked how to ascertain that 
all atomic bombs have been destroyed, 
and answered that this will be the 
function of the international control 
authority—while the official Soviet 
position still is that bombs must be 
outlawed and before the 
control convention is even discussed! 


Neither Side Wishes to 


Reach Agreement Now 

The Commission has endured the 
slowness and tortuousness of the So- 
viet progress for two years. Perhaps, 
could it have endured it for two 
would finally have come 
up with a workable plan, in which 
the conflicts between the concepts of 
“inspection” and “management”, “pe- 
riodic” and “continuous”, 
and “unlimited” 
peared in the face of 
technical and administrative re 
quirements of effective control. But 
the present political 
destroyed the will to 
created a feeling of hopelessness 
about negotiations directed toward an 
agreement 


destroyed 


more, it 


“limited” 


would have 


disap 


indisputable 


climate has 
endure, has 


which, whatever its spe- 
cific provisions, could be implemented 





only in an 


atmosphere of 
trust and goodwill. 
To the lasting credit of the Ame 


mutua 


ican political leadership, it 
revolutionary 


original 
proposal for interna 
tional control of atomic energy was 
made with the honest desire to se 


such control actually established. Ths 


Sovict CONC Y YON ec? » +} n nein! 
international contro! at the Moscow 


conference also may have been more 
than a political maneuvre. But sine 


then, the relations between the Unit 


States and the Soviet Union have 
developed in such a way that fo: 
some time now strategic considera- 
tions have become decisive for imme- 
diate national policies. Under thes 


conditions, Americ might rightly 
hesitate to enter an agreement which, 
as its immediate result, would uni- 
laterally deprive her of her most im 
portant strategic asset. 

The Soviet Union, on the 
hand cannot desire 


other 
international 
control in any form now because 
the secrecy surrounding her indu 
trial and military preparations is 
one of her main strategic assets; and 
also because she anticipates that the 
present tension will continue into the 
period when she has acquired atomic 
expects that this will 
tilt the strategic balance more effec- 
tively than does the present exclusive 
possession of atomic bombs by Amer- 
ica. 


bombs, and 


We hoped, two years ago, that a 
general settlement between the U.S. 
and the U.S.S.R. could be 
by an 


initiated 
agreement on international 
zation of atomic energy; at present 
it seems that a solution of the atomic 
energy problem can come only as a 
consequence of a general settlement 
between the two world powers. 
Characteristics of the 
Present Balance of Power 

The present balance of power is 
peculiar in the extreme. It is a bal- 
ance in which infantry divisions are 
weighed against atomic bombs; the 
most powerful army against the most 
powerful fleet; a war economy in 
being against a much stronger po 
tential war economy; a power which 
is tangible, visible, ponderously pres- 
ent on the maps of Europe and Asia, 


against a power which is remote, 
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invisible, almost an abstraction. No 
military leadership can predict the 
outcome of a conflict waged with 
such heterogeneous weapons—except 
for certainty that it will be long and 
exhausting. 

Despite the continuing series of 
alarms and incidents, and the con- 
stant state of tension, war is not 
likely to break out unless one of the 
two competing powers decides (or 
has decided) that it wants the show- 
down now. The complete uncertainty 
of the strategic balance may be the 
most powerful deterrent to such a 
decision. 

Time can and probably will change 
the balance of power in two respects. 
The side that lacks atomic bombs 
probably expects to acquire them in 
five or ten years; the side that lacks 
“conventional” armaments can hope 
to re-create and distribute them, both 
in America and in Europe, perhaps 
within two or three years. After this, 
the two general staffs will be able 
to operate with more familiar equa- 
tions, matching, in their estimates, 
divisions against divisions, planes 
against planes, and bombs against 
bombs—-and weighing on this basis 
the chances of rapid decision. 

The Western military advisers 
probably hope that economic and mili- 
tary rehabilitation of Western Europe 
can be achieved before the Soviet 
Union acquires significant atomic (01 
bacteriological) armaments, and are 
therefore looking forward to a de- 
cisive improvement of the strategic 
balance. If their Soviet adversaries 
had only this unfavorable develop- 
ment before them, the temptation to 
seek the showdown now, while West- 
ern Europe is practically defenseless, 
may have been too strong. But look- 
ing still further ahead, the Soviet 
leaders may see a period when the 
acquisition of atomic bombs (and 
means of their delivery within a ra- 
dius of 200-300 miles) will again, 
and this time irrevocably, place the 
peoples of Western Europe at the 
mercy of those who dominate the 
wide and much less vulnerable spaces 
of Eastern Europe and Northern 
Asia; and contemplating their pres- 
ent economic difficulties in the after- 
math of the last war, they may well 
decide that for them, too, avoiding a 
showdown now is the better part of 
wisdom. 


U. S. Enters the Game 
of Power Politics 


When the war was driving to a 
close, the Soviet Union had a simple 
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blueprint for victory: to carve out 
as big as possible a sphere of ex- 
clusive Soviet influence in the im- 
pending division of the world. She 
had gone through an abortive attempt 
to divide the world with Germany; 
she was anticipating a similar divi- 
sion between her, America, and Brit- 
ain. Britain was familiar with this 
old game of power politics. With 
some hesitation, America entered it. 
The “one world” implications of atom- 
ic energy were not at that time in 
the minds of the political and mili- 
tary leaders. At Teheran, Yalta, Pots- 
dam, in endless foreign ministers’ 
conferences, we have argued—and 
still argue—with the Soviet Union, 
trying to work out a neat division 
between their world and our world. 
They accuse us of trespassing in their 
bailiwick, supporting our political 
friends in Poland and in the Bal- 
kans; we are upset about their med- 
dling in political affairs “on our side”, 
in Greece, Italy, France. It is true 
that we usually interfere by support- 
ing the majority, and they by sup- 
porting a revolutionary minority; but 
our advance notice of hostility to 
a Communist regime in Italy, even 
if it were established by a majority 
vote, shows that whoever decides to 
play power politics, cannot afford the 
luxury of being hamstrung by prin- 
ciples of democracy. 

When the war ended, we had a 
great army and air force in Europe 
and Asia; and our bargaining power 
was further enhanced by our ability 
to offer the Soviet Union decisive 
aid in post-war reconstruction at a 
time when she was utterly exhausted. 
We could have used this strong po- 
sition to refuse our consent to any 
division of the world into spheres 
of influence, and to insist on a solution 
on the one-world basis, promising 
to throw our full economic strength 
into the reconstruction of this one 
world. We were not ready for this 
global “New Deal”, and agreed in- 
stead to a division of Europe into 
two camps. If we had been wise in 
power politics, we would have known 
that such a division can only be 
made to stick if the partners have 
the strength to protect their respec- 
tive spheres. Instead, we believed in 
a “gentleman’s agreement” with the 
Soviet Union: “We will respect your 
influence in the zone which your pow- 
er actually holds, and you will re- 
spect the integrity of a zone from 
which we will pull out in a hurry.” 
The resulting state proved to be un- 


stable. The mere proximity of a cen- 
ter of power, not balanced by ade- 
quate counter-power, swells the ranks 
and emboldens the spirits of those 
who gravitate towards this center 
and overawes and paralyzes their ad- 
versaries. Imagine what would have 
happened in Poland or Bulgaria if 
the Soviet Army were demobilized, 
while the American and British ar- 
mies still were poised in Germany 
and Italy! 

Re-establishing the Balance 

ls Only a Stop-gap 

Belatedly, we have recognized that 
the situation was untenable. Our 
present policy is concerned with the 
filling of the power vacuum west of 
the Stettin-Trieste line. Unless the 
countries “on our side” are given 
a minimum sense of military secu- 
rity, no successful economic rehabili- 
tation is possible (and vice versa). 

3ut let us assume that we will 
succeed in restoring the military bal- 
ance in Europe, creating a Western 
European military establishment ca- 
pable of “holding the line” from the 
Baltic to the Atlantic, and that under 
the protection of this new Maginot 
line, a modicum of economic sta- 
bility and prosperity will have re- 
turned. Could this state of affairs 
be durable? In the past no armed 
peace has been more than an ex- 
tended armistice. One of the longest 
periods of peace in history was the 
armed peace established in Vienna 
in 1813 after the Napoleonic wars; 
it ended in 1856 with the Crimean 
war, in which Britain, in alliance 
with its former enemy, France, 
fought against Russia, its former 
ally. (Then, as now, absolutist Rus- 
sia played the role of LEurope’s 
liberator from the yoke of a con- 
queror but soon became a _ target 
of fear and hate, particularly be- 
cause of the suppression of Poland’s 
bid for freedom in 1830). 

Armed peace is even less likely 
to be lasting in 1950 than in 1850. 
It has already been pointed out that 
the acquisition by the Soviet Union 
of atomic bombs will destroy the 
precariously erected structure of mili- 
tary security in Western Europe. 
The reconstructed armies of France, 
England or Italy will not be able 
to protect their homelands from de- 
struction, and the consciousness of 
this defenselessness will create de- 
moralization similar to that which 
gripped France in 1939 and 1940. 

Thus, while we cannot escape the 
present task of redressing the “im- 
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balance” of power in Europe (it is 
hardly conceivable that any Amer- 
ican administration could find an 
alternative to this short-range pol- 
icy), we should not deceive ourselves 
with the expectation that the suc- 
cess of this policy will in _ itself 
create a basis for lasting peace 
and security. It follows that we must 
look beyond the immediate task, and 
that we must try to perform it in 
such a way as not to compromise 
the long-range plans directed towards 
lasting peace. 

The restoration of military powe) 
t best bring 
us back to the state of affairs which 
prevailed at the time of Yalta and 
Potsdam. We will be back at the 
crossroads where the road to world 
unification separates from the road 
to power politics; and it is not too 
early to decide where we intend to 
go from there. 
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Long Range Goal Should 
Be a World Community 


In the light of the present and 
impending developments in military 
technology, there is only one realistic 
blueprint for security for any one 
nation: the subordination of all na- 
tions to international law and order, 
and elimination of their right and 
actual ability to wage war. The es- 
tablishment of such a community of 
law-abiding (and not merely “peace- 
loving”) nations is the only intel- 
ligent long-range aim of foreign pol- 
icy. This beacon should guide our 
day-to-day political decisions; we 
should not permit its light to be ob- 
scured by storms of national pas- 
sions and fogs of ideological con- 
fusion. 

Unfortunately, the prevalent be- 
lief seems to be that in America 
the only way to obtain popular and 
legislative support for rational meas- 
ures of military preparedness and 
active foreign policy is by arousing 
irrational fear and hatred and spread- 
ing the belief that war is just around 
the corner. And yet, popular opin- 
ion polls on such questions as uni- 
versal military training, or the Mar- 
shall plan, seem to indicate that the 
majority of American people does 
not need such shock treatment. The 
unloosening of nationalistic and 
ideological passions jeopardizes the 
long-range program of American pol- 
icy, which alone can bring true secu 
rity: The drive to bring all nations, 
including those of Eastern Europe, 
into a single system of law and or 


der. Instead of seeking support for 
the European Reconstruction Pro- 
gram as a step towards a world in 
which every nation will have a vital 
stake in the prosperity of every other 
nation, this program is presented to 
the people—not by its enemies but 
by its supporters—as a seventeen bil- 
lion dollar bribe grudgingly given to 
indigents who otherwise might choose 
to join the bandits out to plunder 
our riches. The political union of 
the Western nations, instead of be- 
ing presented (and actually intended) 
as the first step towards a new polit- 
ical organization of the world under 
the law, becomes an old-fashioned 
military alliance against Russian ex- 
pansion. 

Failure to formulate a construc- 
tive long-range program and to seek 
its support by the American people 
and by the peoples of the world, 
threatens to convert our present pol- 
icy of of Western 


Europe into what its enemies claim 


reconstruction 


it to be—a gathering of forces for 
an inevitable war between West and 


East. 


The Chances of Obtaining 
Russian Participation 


Many will say that it is futile 
to speak of aiming at a unified world 
under the law, because the path to 
it is blocked by the Soviet Union. 
This is a convenient alibi. Let us be 
honest. If it were not for the threat 
emanating from the Soviet Union, 
the West would have probably set- 
tled back by now into international 
anarchy with as little opposition as 
it did in 1918, when Soviet Russia 
was a negligible quantity. The union 
of England and France was suggested 
by Churchill (and almost accepted 
by France) only in the face of im- 
minent defeat at the hands of Ger 
many; the growing readiness of 
America and the nations of the West 
to sacrifice their national sovereign- 
ties, demonstrated by the reversal of 
the attitude on veto in the United 
Nations, and the drive for Western 
European Union, is motivated pri- 
marily by the fear of Russia. We 
are ready to unite only in the face 
of an enemy, to meet a _ concrete 
and essentially temporary danger 
This is our fault, not the Soviet 
Union’s; and unless we change this 
attitude, we will never arrive at any- 
thing but shifting military alliances, 
which always end in war. 

If the western nations make the 
establishment of a world community 


of nations under effective suprana 
tional law their declared aim, and 
initiate the first steps towards thi 
aim, is there a chance of gaining 
the adherence of the Soviet Union? 
Nobody can answer this question at 
present. Remember, what we need is 
not an armistice, or an exc 





lange of 
goods between two well-manned and 
ma 


stockaded trading posts; but pern 


nent and organic integration into 


single community. The dogma of thi 


Soviet philosophy is that while tem 


porary friendly relations and mutua 
ly profitable trade are possible bi 
tween communist and capitalist na 
tions, no lasting community of in 
terests is feasible between them. Does 
this dogma make a settlement pe. 
manently impossible? For centuries, 
lasting peace between the Ch 
and the Mohammedan world was con 
sidered impossible. The dogmas 
the two faiths have not 


ristian 
of 
changed; 
but time has mellowed the militant 
belief in their universality. 

During the war, effective co-opera 
tion between America and the Soviet 
Union was difficult but not impossible, 
because of the compelling interest of 
the Soviet Union in American assist 
ance and because of vital American 
interest in continued Russian resist- 
ance. Despite the official claims of 
successful reconstruction, the Soviet 
Union still faces tremendous difficul 
ties in the restoration and improve 
ment of the standard of life of he 
population. All witnesses agree in 
the description of the tremendous 
damage inflicted on almost one-half 
of the Soviet Union by the German 
invasion. The whole history of post- 
war negotiations with the Soviet 
Union shows that her first, overriding 
interest was—and still is—repara- 
tions. Conceivably, an offer of vast 
economic assistance, coupled with a 
firm stand against the assignment of 
Eastern Europe and Eastern Ger- 
many to exclusive Soviet exploitation 
could have directed the whole post 
war development into different chan 
nels, if it had been made when Pat- 
ton’s and Hodges’ armies were at the 
Elbe and the Danube. This is water 
over the dam. Chances for the suc- 
cess of a similar offer now are much 
lower. The Soviet Union has weath- 
ered the first and perhaps most diffi- 
cult years of reconstruction; she has 
despoiled the occupied areas of 
Europe, and Manchuria, and obtained 
considerable industrial equipment 
from the Western occupation zones of 


Germany. Under these conditions, th: 
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inducements we may be able to offer 
to the Soviet Union in exchange for 
her abandonment of isolationism 
and integration into a world-wide sys- 
tem of economic interdependence and 
collective security, may be much less 
potent than in 1945, Still, we must 
try. Perhaps our offers will fall on 
less reluctant ears when the alter- 
native of continued expansion of So- 
viet power into Western Europe has 
become less attractive. 

The negotiations for international 
control of atomic energy have shown 
that we cannot bring the Soviet Union 
into a supranational organization 
merely on the basis of mutual in- 
terest in security—which has been 
our motive in offering this control. The 
negative attitude of the Soviet Union 
was predicted by many who were ac- 
quainted with the Soviet system. 
Still, it was a wise thing for us t 
have offered the Lilienthal-Baruch 
plan; it has strengthened our moral 
position in the world and has per- 
haps made a dent in the Russian iso- 
lationism, even if this dent is not 
visible now. 

Our next step is to explore the 
possibility of bringing the Soviet 
Union into the world community by 
combining an organization for secu- 
rity (including effective control of 
atomic energy), in which we are in- 
terested above all, with a wide 
scheme of economic reconstruction, 
which is the paramount interest of ail 
the less prosperous nations, including 
the U.S.S.R. That the chances of suc- 
cess may be small is not an argument 
against trying, since the alternative 
is war. What is essential is that the 
offer should be made unstintingly 
and with inner conviction, in full readi- 
ness to carry it out if it is accepted, 
and not merely as a propaganda de- 
vice intended to keep our record clean 
while expecting that it will be re- 
jected. 


Modifications in Our Present 
Policy Are Needed 

Some will say that offering the So- 
viet Union any assistance under the 
present conditions is appeasement, 
with all the reprehensible connota- 
tions of this word. 

There are two kinds of reprehen- 
sible appeasement—the immoral and 
the foolish. Sacrificing small nations 
in the hope of avoiding aggression 
against the big ones is immoral. The 
West tried this kind of appease- 
ment when it threw Czechoslovakia 
to the Nazis, or left Poland to So- 
viet domination; and found it futile. 
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Granting a potential aggressor loans, 
or sending him metal scrap or in- 
dustrial equipment, is foolish. We tried 
this kind of appeasement with Japan, 
and found it futile. But economic as- 
sistance, even at the cost of sacrifices 
in the standard of living of the 
American people, would be neither 
immoral nor foolish, if it could bring 
about the abandonment of Soviet iso- 
lationism, and without permitting 
continued expansion of Soviet power, 
make the Soviet Union vitally and 
continuously interested in the tran- 
quility and productivity of the Ruhr, 
the prosperity of France and the high 


level of industrial production in the 
United States. No economic sacrifice 
would be more justifiable—even in 
terms of our own security—than that 
which could buy Soviet readiness to 
permit an effective international con- 
trol of atomic energy, genuine dis- 
armament, and the establishment of 
a world authority capable of effec- 
tively enforcing peace. 

Economic and military reconstruc 
ion of Western Europe, substitu- 
tion of the permanent, organic polit- 
ical unity of the West for a shift- 
ing, functional military alliance; th« 


(Continued on Page 190) 





Statement of the 
Emergency Committee 


(Continued from Page 176) 
lieve that all constructive lines of ac 
tion must be in keeping with the need 
of establishing a Federal World Gov- 
ernment. 


III 


World Government can be achieved, 
but cannot be achieved overnight. In 
the meantime statesmen must confront 
today’s problems and attempt to solve 
them, lest there be no civilized world 
left to govern. The course of events 
has indicated a growing dependence 
on armaments, at a time when arma- 
ments cannot be adequate for pur- 
poses of national defense, and a de- 
creasing use of the processes of nego- 
tiation and conciliation. 

There are no serious negotiations 
going forward anywhere in the world 
between the two great powers, the 
United States and Soviet Russia. Al- 
most everywhere the pattern is the 
same—total collapse of discussion on 
the most important problems—in the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, in Berlin, in Korea. 

We hope for discussion 2nd negoti- 
ation at the highest governmental 
level—if need be, in secrecy in the 





initial stages—keeping in mind at all 
times the ultimate goal of peace 
through world government. We under- 
stand and share the distaste among 
democratic people for secret negotia- 
tions. But we see no hope under pres- 
ent conditions for any settlement to 
come out of public negotiations in 
which each statesman is the prisoner 
of his national prestige. 


This call to negotiation does not 
this Committee was opposed to Mun- 
ich at the time of Munich, and we 
are equally committed today to the 


mean appeasement. Every member of 


maintenance of the spiritual and phys- 
ical bounds of freedom throughout the 
world. We are deeply disturbed by the 
conversion of Czechoslovakia into a 
police state. 


IV 


We make public our position in the 
belief that in a democracy it is the 
duty of every citizen to contribute to 
the clarification of issues and to th« 
solution of the great problems which 
confront all of us. Scientists have a 
special position in the tragic situa- 
tion in which mankind exists today 
It is through the work of the scientific 
community that this great menace has 
come upon humanity and now threat- 
ens to destroy our civilization. 

We are all citizens of a world com- 
munity sharing a common peril. Is it 
inevitable that because of our pas 
sions and our inherited customs we 
should be condemned to destroy our- 
selves? No one has the right to with- 
draw from the world of action at a 
time when civilization faces its su- 
preme test. It is in this spirit that we 
call upon all peoples to work and to 
sacrifice to achieve a settlement which 
will bring peace. 


Albert Einstein, Chairman 
Harold C. Urey, Vice-Chairman 
Harrison Brown 

T. R. Hogness 

Joseph E. Mayer 

Philip M. Morse 

H. J. Muller 

Frederick Seitz 
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Peter Kihss 


Mr. Kihss, the representative of the NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 
at Lake Success, reports negotiations on atomic energy control for 


the BULLETIN. 


With a 9-2 vote to halt discussion 
on Soviet control propgsals in work- 
ing committee on April 5, the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission 
in effect suspended practical work on 
international atomic controls for the 
time being. 

Work on the majority plan for in- 
ternational operation of dangerous 
atomic activities had already halted 
on March 30, when the control com- 
mittee tacitly agreed there was little 
to be done pending more agreement 
on basic principles. 

There were no other sessions in 
April, since delegates were preoccu- 
pied with Palestine problems in the 
special Assembly. But informally, 
majgrity delegates began drafting a 
third report to the Security Council, 
for later vote, to explain how the 
work had faded out. For it is a fade- 
out—in name, the UN effort remains 
in existence; in fact, it has stopped 
practical work. 

It was Soviet failure to answer a 
whole series of technological ques- 
tions during a detailed re-study of 
Soviet control proposals in nine 1948 
meetings, which finally closed this 
chapter. For the Soviet kept dog- 
matically insisting on the feasibility 
of its scheme for national operation, 
policed by periodic inspection and 
special investigation in case of sus- 
picion. But it declined to explain how 
this would solve specific problems. 

Repeatedly, Andrei A. Gromyko, 
Soviet delegate, was asked, for in- 
stance, how an inspector could verify 
on occasional visits—without contin- 
uous checks—just how much uranium 
had been produced in a mine, or oc- 
curred in a stockpile. He was asked 
how such a visitor could ever accur- 
ately gauge the rate of production 
in nuclear fuel plants, or the amount 
of material in process in, say, a gas- 
eous diffusion plant with its thousands 
of stages. 

Mr. Gromyko’s answer was repeat- 


edly the same—that technological dis- 
cussion was hypothetical and useless, 
that acceptance of basic political prin- 
ciples would make it relatively easy 
to work out detailed controls. 

Granting that mutual trust and po- 
litical agreement are basic in inter- 
national relationships, the fact re- 
mains that atomic energy presents the 
greatest risks and suspicions thus far 
known to man—and dangers and sus- 
picions will only flourish if a control 
presents too many technological loop- 
holes. 


Moratorium Proposal 


Precedes Final Debate 


On the eve of the fade-out, a com- 
promise effort consideration of an 
indefinite moratorium, perhaps ten 
years, on manufacture of fissionable 
materials in dangerous quantities 
was urged by the Atlantic Region of 
the Association of Scientists for Atom- 
ic Education, led by Cuthbert Daniel. 
{This memorandum appears elsewhere 
in this issue. | 

This proposal reached delegates 
only on the morning of the April 5 
meeting, and was never mentioned in 
the debate. Informally, delegates tend- 
ed to dismiss it as impractical, on the 
thesis that such nations as Russia, 
Britain and France hold high hopes 
for early atomic power, while the 
United States would find it difficult or 
impossible to get congressional ap- 
proval for dismantling Oak Ridge and 
Hanford. 

The Daniel group, in a letter to 
Sir Alexander Cadogan, of Britain, 
as April commission chairman, and 
Frederick H. Osborn, American dele- 
gate, agreed that Soviet control pro- 
posals remain “basically inadequate 
and do not furnish a proper basis 
for negotiation of a treaty of con- 
trol.” 


Mutual recriminations marked the 


TED NATIONS ATOMIC ENERGY NEWS 


April 5 debate before the working 
committee adopted a 
dian-Chinese-French 


British-Cana- 
resolution say- 
ing the Soviet proposals ignore exist- 
ing technical knowledge, fail to pro- 
vide adequate controls, and serve “no 
useful purpose” for further discus- 
sion. 


Ukraine and U.S.S.R. 
Protest Majority Decision 


Vassili A. Tarasenko, of the 
Ukraine, asserted the four-power res- 
olution meant the majority “has de- 
cided substantively to end the very 
existence of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission.” For the American-initiated 
majority proposal, he said, “has not 
the slightest chance of forming a 
basis on which to reach an agree 
ment.” 

The Ukrainian charged: “The re- 
actionary and militaristic circles of 
the United States, the United King- 
dom and other countries, who are in- 
terested in undermining the estab- 
lishment of control over atomic ener- 
gy, and who are following a policy 
of preparation for a new war, are 
interested in having their real mo- 
tives hidden or camouflaged from the 
view of world public opinion. 

That is why they fear so much pub 
lic discussion and public criticism.” 

More moderately, Mr. Gromyko 
said he had no hope of convincing 
majority delegates, but, for the rec 
ord, denied any validity in objec- 
tions drawn from the commission’s 
1946 technical studies. Those studies 
had been hypothetical and condi- 
tional, lacking concrete data, he said. 

Mr. Gromyko asserted the Soviet 
proposals offer a starting point for 
agreement on inspection by inter- 
national personnel, on special investi- 
gations in case of suspicion, and on 
research. He said the Soviet would 
“express its views” if anyone sub- 
mitted a formal motion for simul- 
taneous conclusion of separate con- 
ventions on prohibition and control, 
and again he protested there should 
have been more talk about quotas. 
He insisted on Security Council juris- 
distion over sanctions. He asserted 
the four-power report minimized the 
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prohibition of atomic weapons, and 
overlooked the timing of controls. 
(Excerpts appear elsewhere in the 
BULLETIN). 


Majority View Upheld by 


France, Britain and Canada 


Francois de Rose, of France, re- 
plied the majority believed any gen- 
uine international search for clandes- 
tine activities must be “backed by 
corrective measures.” He said Mr. 
Gromyko had “exagerated” the 
agreement on inspection, research and 
quotas. As to timing, he said that 
if the Soviet proposals “‘would be ap- 
plied in one day, five years or never, 
it will not change the picture—and 
control of atomic energy will not be 
insured.” 

Richard T. G. Miles, of the United 
Kingdom, who presided, denied that 
the atomic commission was being 
destroyed—“in nature, the falling of 
a branch from a tree does not destroy 
the tree.” A vote, he said, would sim- 
ply “expose these proposals as in- 
adequate, instead of deluding our- 
selves and anyone else interested in 
this problem that simply by keeping 
this question of the proposals under 
review on our agenda, we are in 
some way contributing to the peace of 
the world.” The full commission, he 
said, decides future courses. 

General Andrew G. L. McNaughton, 
of Canada, said Mr. Gromyko’s reply 
had not attempted to meet the ar- 
guments advanced. He called for 
putting the Soviet proposals aside to 
“go on with work and studies which 
promise a more fruitful result than 
these do.” 

The commission then adopted the 
four-power resolution, including the 
supporting report, the text of which 
was published in the May issue of 
the BULLETIN. Voting yes were 
Argentina, Belgium, Canada, China, 
Colombia, France, Syria, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. The 
Soviet Union and the Ukraine voted 
no, and the committee then adjourned 
indefinitely. 


U. S. Delegates Comment 
on the Deadlock 


Outside Lake Success, Mr. Osborn 
had described the atomic deadlock in 
a speech March 31 to the Kentucky 
Women’s Action Committee for Last- 
ing Peace, in Louisville. He said “it 
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has probably not occurred to the 
Soviet delegates, any more than to 
their government, that it is the So- 
viet intransigeance which has forged 
such a close bond of sympathy among 
the majority.” 

To non-Soviet atomic delegates, 
Mr. Osborn said, “the unmasking of 
the Soviet methods which has gone 
on before their eyes has had a value. 
It has given the whole non-Soviet 
group a new sense of identity of pur- 
pose, of common aspiration, of a will 
and ability to cooperate, and of firm- 
ness. 

Warren R. Austin, chief United 
States delegate, noted the two-year 
atomic work in a review of UN activ- 
ities for the April issue of the maga- 
zine “United Nations World,” writ- 
ing: 

“As a result of that work, the na- 
tions are acquiring a better under- 
standing of what are the irreducible 
minima for effective control. Only the 
Soviet Union, the Ukraine and Poland 
have been unable to agree with the 
majority. But in disagreeing, they 
have helped to make still more clear 
to the majority what does not con- 
stitute effective control. On a subject 
of such vital importance as atomic 
energy, the value of this educational 
process cannot be overestimated.” 


Opposition to the Veto 
Recalled by Mr. Barnard 


A historical footnote has _ been 
offered by Chester I. Barnard, con- 
sultant to the American atomic dele- 
gation and co-author of the Acheson- 
Lilienthal report, in an assertion that 
he and David E. Lilienthal had un- 
successfully opposed interjection of 
veto elimination in the first UN atom- 
ic debates. 

That any such opposition was ever 
voiced by Messrs. Barnard or Lilien- 
thal at the time is vigorously denied 
by Bernard M. Baruch, who first 
presented the proposal in the Amer- 
ican control plan June 14, 1946, when 
the UN commission started. And ma- 
jority UN atomic delegates, however 
they may have differed on tactics, 
have come to agree on the need for 
barring a veto in atomic affairs. Even 
the Soviet Union has agreed that 
atomic control organs should operate 
by majority vote in day-to-day activ- 
ities—although the Russians have not 
yet defined this. 

For the record, this is the state- 
ment by Mr. Barnard, published in 


the February issue of the “Dartmouth 
Alumni Magazine”: 

“IT never have discussed the veto 
problem in public for the reason 
that it seemed to me good taste, if 
it wasn’t anything more than that, 
not to subject the United States rep- 
resentative to any embarrassment 
whatever by the expression of a posi- 
tion different than he was taking 
during the progress of negotiations. 

“Mr. Lilienthal and I personally 
begged Mr. Baruch not to introduce 
the veto problem in connection with 
his presentation of the plan. My ex- 
pression of it was, ‘If you do it, all 
you are doing is creating a blind 
alley which will give the Russians 
their opportunity to dance up and 
down indefinitely.’ 

“When a nation is found violating 
an agreement of this kind, war has 
already started. There is no use fool 
ing with the thing any more, and the 
debate on veto questions is irrele- 
vant.” 





The Narrow Way Out 


(Continued from Page 188) 


avoidance of temptations to facili- 
tate the acceptance of these steps by 
arousing national and ideological pas- 
sions against the Soviet Union are 
among the necessary modifications of 
our present policy. To these we must 
add the continuous readiness to nego- 
tiate with the U.S.S.R. on all concrete 
problems on which negotiations ap- 
pear possible; a standing invitation 
to her to join the unification drive 
at any time she may choose. Coupled 
with these must be a generous pro- 
gram of economic assistance to Rus- 
sia and Eastern Europe, with guaran- 
tees of non-interference with her eco- 
nomic system, and stipulating only 
the condition that she agrees to in- 
tegration into an effective world or- 
ganization for the control of atomic 
energy and general disarmament. 
These proposals would add heav- 
ily to an already difficult and ex- 
pensive policy. They require much 
imagination, persistence and skill and 
call for continuous heavy sacrifices by 
the American people. This path may 
be narrow, but the alternatives, the 
broad and easy roads, lead to war. 
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A DEFENSE OF THE 


SOVIET CONTROL PLAN 


Andrei A. Gromyko 


The last issue of the BULLETIN contained the four power report 
recommending the termination of discussions of the Soviet Union 
proposals for international control of atomic energy. The recom- 
mendation was adopted by The Working Committee by a 9 to 2 
vote on April 5. We present, in condensed form, a speech deliv- 
ered the same day by Andrei A. Gromyko, taking issue with the 


four power report. 


Even before we started the thor- 
ough consideration of the Soviet Un- 
ion proposals, a resolution had been 
submitted, about five months ago stat- 
ing that the Soviet Union proposals 
did not constitute an adequate basis 
for the establishment of international 
control of atomic energy. 

It was approved by the majority of 
the Working Committee. The major- 
ity then decided to continue the con- 
sideration of the Soviet Union pro- 
posals. 

I consider that such a decision was 
a maneuver, since we have not had 
a thorough consideration of the Soviet 
Union proposals. No representative 
has tried to prove, on the basis of 
facts, that these proposals do not con- 
stitute a basis for the establishment 
of international control of atomic en- 
ergy. 

We have never said that our pro- 
posals cover all questions which have 
to be solved in connection with the 
establishment of international con- 
trol. They cover only the most impor- 
tant questions of international inspec- 
tion and scientific research activities. 
These proposals, if accepted, should 
be developed further to deal with all 
questions relating to the control of 
atomic energy. 

I mention this because the four 
delegations criticize the Soviet Union 
proposals because these proposals do 
not embrace all questions—even all 
the important questions—relating to 
this problem. 

The authors of the document try to 
justify the United States proposals by 
making reference to the so-called Sci- 
entific and Technical report which was 
prepared in 1946. All of us are famil- 
iar with the fact that the scientists who 
took part in the preparation of that 


report did technical 
data at their disposal. Consequently, 
all of their so-called technical con- 
clusions were of a hypothetical and 
conditional character. 

The Soviet Union representative in 
the Committee drew attention to this 
fact, and no one denied it. This means 
that the Soviet Union delegation has 
the equal right to say that the Scien- 
tific and Technical Report justifies the 
Soviet Union proposals. 

The United States delegation, as 
well as the delegations which have 
supported the United States plan, has 
always stressed the importance of in- 
ternational inspection. 

I have to say, with regret, that the 
positions have now been changed: The 
Soviet Union now tries to convince 
the other delegations, including the 
United States, that international in- 
spection is a very important measure, 
but we now hear, from those delega- 
tions that inspection is not so impor- 
tant, but only inspection taken to- 
gether with other measures can be 
considered as effective means in the 
system of control. These delegations 
criticize especially the Soviet Union 
proposal on periodic inspection. 


not have any 


Soviet Plan Stresses Distinction 


Between Management and Inspection 


The Soviet Union delegation pro- 
posed periodic inspection because we 
consider it impossible to speak about 
any other kind and call it inspection. 
If we admit that there are some meas- 
ures which have to be applied contin- 
uously to productive facilities and 
sources of raw materials, such meas- 
ures should be regarded as manage- 





ment or supervision, or 


something 


else, but not inspection. 

We have expressed our definite opin- 
ion on the United States proposal 
which relates to management, as well 
as supervision and licensing. We can 
not accept such proposals. 

The Soviet* Union delegation was 
asked several times: What was our 
opinion on the personnel of the In- 
ternational Control Organ? If I am 
not mistaken, the answer is in ac- 
cordance with the views expressed be 
fore by the majority. The Soviet Un 
ion proposed that the International 
Control. Organ must have interna- 
tional personnel. It is very charac- 
teristic that in the document prepared 
by the four delegations, this question 
is hardly mentioned. The four delega- 
tions avoid mentioning any question 
on which the views of the Soviet dele- 
gation coincide with the opinion ex- 
pressed by the other delegations. 


"Special Investigations” Would 
Check Clandestine Activities 


The Soviet Union 
other 


proposed some 
measures, besides inspection. 
Some of the members try to convince 
the Committee that the Soviet Union 
does not give proper importance to 
the problem of clandestine activities. 
That is not true. In order that the 
International Control Organ should 
have more possibilities to find out 
what is going on in certain countries 
where there is suspicion, it should 
be provided with powers to carry out 
special investigations. I wish to re- 
peat “when there is suspicion.” If 
there is no suspicion, then there is no 
basis for a special investigation. Spe- 
cial investigators should not be re- 
garded as tourists, who can go any 
place quite freely without any basis. 

Almost half of the report prepared 
by the four delegations revolves 
around this problem of clandestine ac- 
tivities, which is much simpler. If you 
take inspection and special investiga- 
tion together, and some other meas- 
ures, not mentioned in the report but 
provided for in the Soviet Union pro- 
posals, then, as we see the situation, 
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the international control organ would 
have at its disposal the necessary pow- 
er and possibilities to exercise its 
functions effectively. 


Prohibition of Atomic Weapons, 


Research Activities and Quotas 


The four delegations mentioned only 
in passing the prohibition of atomic 
weapons. As before, they tried to con- 
vince the Committee, and probably 
public opinion, that it is not enough 
to conclude only a convention on pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons; but we 
have never said that the United Na- 
tions should conclude only one con- 
vention. We are prepared to conclude 
this convention as a first step, to be 
followed by another convention estab- 
lishing the concrete system of meas- 
ures through the application of which 
the first convention should be carried 
out. 

To justify their points of view, the 
authors of the report made reference 
to the experience of pre-war Germany. 
Germany became a menace to peace- 
loving states not because we were not 
in a position to detect secret re-arma- 
ment, but because knowing about such 
secret activities, certain states and 
the ruling cliques of certain states 
pretended not to know. It is better for 
the United Kingdom and French rep- 
resentatives not to speak about such 
activities in pre-war Germany. 

Some of the representatives asked 
whether the Soviet Union would give 
assurances that after the first con- 
vention on the prohibition is con- 
cluded, the second convention on con- 
trol would be concluded as well. 

The answer was that if an agree- 
ment were reached on the second con 
vention, naturally it would be con- 
cluded. If an agreement were not 
reached, then it could not be con- 
cluded. No country in the world, I 
think, could give an assurance that a 
convention or a treaty would be ac- 
cepted, without knowing the content 
of it. 

I do not know whether the authors 
of the Report meant also the question 
which was put to the Soviet Union in 
the discussion on the possibility of 
the simultaneous conclusion of the 
two conventions on prohibition and 
control. It will be remembered that 
the Chinese representative and the 
United Kingdom representative raised 
such a question, but I said at that 
time that it was not clear to me 
whether the question constituted a 
proposal or suggestion, or just a sign 
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of curiosity on the part of some of 
the delegations. 

If such a suggestion is made, then 
we have to discuss it in the Commit- 
tee, and the Soviet Union delegation 
will express its views on such a pro- 
posal, but so far nobody has submitted 
a proposal and it is not being consid- 
ered by our committee. 

The four delegations mentioned the 
Soviet Union proposal on the scientif- 
ic and research activities. The Soviet 
Union delegation got the impression 
that the Soviet Union proposals on 
this subject were in accordance with 
+ ° 


4 l 
the views expressed by the majority 


It appeared from the statements of 
some of the delegations that thev 
agreed with these proposals, and only 
the United States representative re- 
served his position, although he did 
not explain why the Soviet Union pro- 
posals were not acceptable. This ques- 
tion also is touched upon in the Re- 
port only in passing. 

The same can be said about the 
question of quotas. If quotas were dis- 
cussed more thoroughly, maybe we 
should be able to find some bridge— 
I do not know how strong it would be 
—which would bring together the 
Soviet Union delegation end some 
other delegations. The question of 
quotas did not receive proper atten- 
tion. Some statements were made in 
which the importance of this avestion 
was stressed, but nobody developed 
further the idea of why it is impor- 
tant and, since it is important, why 
we should not try to find an agree- 
ment on quotas. Maybe such an agree- 
ment would facilitate the reaching of 
a broader agreement on important 
questions of control. 


Security Council Should Retain 


Jurisdiction over Sanctions 


The four delegations have touched 
upon the question of sanctions. The 
Soviet Union took the position that 
the question of sanctions was within 
the jurisdiction of the Security Coun- 
cil. No other body within the United 
Nations has the power to apply sanc- 
tions. 

Perhaps some delegations wish to 
provide such powers for the interna 
tional control organ, at the expense 
of the powers of the Security Council. 
We cannot agree. It would be con- 
trary to the letter and spirit of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

The authors of the joint report say 
that since the delegation of the Soviet 
Union opposes the provision of pow- 


ers to the international control organ 
in the field of sanctions, it is against 
the application of such sanctions in 
the ease of a violation of the conven- 
tion. This is a distortion of the real 
situation. 

When there are violations, the Se- 
curity Council should at once consider 
the situation and, if necessary, take 
quick, effective, and strict measures. 


Timing of Applications of 
Controls Is Important 


One of the most serious defects in 
the report of the four delegations is 
that it does not deal with the most 
fundamental problems with which we 
are faced. There are two such prob- 
lems at this stage. The first problem 
is one which I already have mentioned, 
namely, the conclusion of a conven- 
tion on prohibition. 

I shall now refer to the second prob- 
lem overlooked by the report. When 
we speak about control, we have to 
speak in terms of time at least, if not 
space. The Soviet Union made a pro- 
posal a long time ago, that interna- 
tional control and inspection should 
be applied at once, and simultaneous- 
ly, at all productive facilities and 
sources of raw material—at once, I 
repeat—after the convention is con- 
cluded. 

Some delegations do not wish to 
discuss this question. It is additional 
evidence that the United States dele- 
gation and other delegations which 
support the United States have de- 
cided not to try seriously to reach 
agreement on this important question 

I overlooked the question raised 
by the representative of Argentina. 
He asked how we could be sure that 
atomic weapons would be destroyed 
when the convention of the prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons is concluded. 
I meant destruction in the sense which 
we agreed some time ago, that weap- 
ons as such should be destroyed and 
atomic fuel should be used for peace- 
ful purposes only. 

If technical details arise in connec- 
tion with the destruction of atomic 
weapons, such technical details should 
be studied further. It would be easier 
to reach agreement on such technical 
details if the main, fundamental, poli- 
tical agreement was reached on the 
prohibition. 

In order to be sure that the atomic 
weapons are destroyed and that in 
this sense the convention on prohibi- 
tion is fulfilled, inspection could be 
carried out as one of the functions of 
the international agency. 











